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Art. 1.—THE ATONEMENT. 


The Contradiction in the Doctrine of the Atonement stated and 
removed. 


Translated from the German of Witnetm Travcotr Krve, Professor in the 
University at Leipsic. 


PREFACE. 


The doctrine of the aronemenT is unquestionably a funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian Religion. It is so often and 
so emphatically introduced in the records of this religion, the 
whole object of the Founder of Christianity is so often and so 
significantly defined in such terms as—Jesus Christ was sent 
to “reconcile” men with God, to blot out their guilt, to give his 
life as a “ransom” for them, that the effort is in vain to criti- 
cise or explain away this doctrine from the scriptures of the 
New Testament. Notwithstanding this, the doctrine of the 
Atonement has always, and especially in latter days, met with 
so much and so violent opposition, even from the best intel- 
lects, that it seems almost to have become a characteristic 
mark of enlightened views of Theology, not to believe in this 
doctrine, but to regard it merely as a relic, which, from the 
superstitious ideas of antiquity, was introduced into Chris- 
tianity by its earliest, but not sufficiently instructed teachers. 

A celebrated event in the church of the Augsburgh Confes- 
sion* first drew the serious attention of the writer to this most 
important subject. But he did not venture, as a citizen of the 


* A fast-day sermon, preached by Reinhard, at Dresden, on the work of Atone- 
ment, which attracted much notice, 
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state in which that event occurred, to make his sentiments 
publicly known, for fear of being in one way or another, mis- 
understood. Now that he finds himself in a freer field of 
action, and in connections which make the repeated consid- 
eration of theological subjects his duty,* he has no longer 
any reluctance to declare openly and frankly what are the 
results of his former and recent investigations in regard to the 
doctrine in question. 

This treatise will be taken up under a great disadvantage if 
it is supposed that it has a controversial bearing. It has abso- 
lutely no such bearing, neither offensive nor defensive, but 
peculiarly a pacific bearing. It was composed in a quiet, 
dispassionate, peaceful spirit. In a quiet, dispassionate and 
peaceful spirit, it should be read. He who does not read it 
in this spirit, must miss its true object. But the blame be- 
longs not to the author. 

We now live, both in a literary, ecclesiastical, and political 
respect, in an age of parties, excitements, and opposition. 
Quiet examination, calm hearing and weighing of reasons, 
firm hold of the thing itself, without respect to the person, 
are seldom found among the contending parties. Therefore, 
the controversy about any one point will never be brought to 
an end until the parties are wearied out, and the public 
attracted by some new dispute, are no longer interested in 
those that have gone before. Ido not know whether it has 
heen always so in the world; [ only know that it ought net 
so to be. But what good does it do to say this, when no one 
pays any attention to it. 

There are readers, who wish to learn definitely from the 
title of a writing, what the substance or the final result is. 
On this result they have already formed their opinion. They 
merely turn over the leaves of the work. They find in it 
some things which seem to favor their opinion, and so far the 
work is good. If they find in it any opposing sentiments, the 
work is good for nothing, or it is perhaps a decidedly bad 
work. This treatise is not for such readers. It needs to be 
read from beginning to end. The reader must meanwhile 
forget his own opinion, and give himself, with undivided 
attention and impartial mind to the task. When he has so 
read the writing, he can pass judgment upon it. Let his 
judgment be what it may, he will at least do the justice to the 
writer, to allow, that he is no enemy to virtue and religion, 
and consequently no enemy to Christianity. 

The course of the investigation is briefly this. In the in- 

* Ile was engaged to deliver a course of theological lectures at Frankfort. 
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troduction, a few fundamental ideas and propositions will be 
laid down, which appear necessary to understanding the in- 
vestigation. These must always be present to the reader. 
Hence they are stated with all possible brevity and distinct- 
ness. Then the investigation divides itself into two parts. 
In the first will be stated the conflict of reason in the doctrine 
of the Atonement. It will be shown that reason here naturally 
fails into a conflict with itself, because the question on the 
possibility of God’s reconciliation with man may be answered 
in two different ways, and both answers may be demon- 
strated. One answer is stated and demonstrated as thesis, the 
other as antithesis. In the second section the conflict of reason 
in the doctrine of the Atonement, will be reconciled. In this, it 
will be shown, that there is a third position which contains the 
synthesis between the thesis and antithesis, and which alone can 
satisfy the reason. But is reason the tribunal before which this 
case is to be tried? Is this tribunal competent? I think that it is. 
Reason is a gift of God. What God has given us, we ought to 
use, and to use wholly and thoroughly. If we would use reason 
wholly and thoroughly, we must examine into every thing 
which is presented for the knowledge or the conviction of 
man. We must see how it can be applied to the matter, 
how far its ideas and principles suffice. If any matter is 
absolutely and entirely withdrawn from the examination of 
reason, its truth must of course be suspected. An honorable 
man does not fear the strictest investigation. A revealed 
command of the Deity bids us “Prove all things.” How shall 
we prove all things, but by reason? We must then adhere to 
the position, that whatever contradicts the established and 
universal principles of reason, cannot possibly be good and 
true. Suppose any one, for example, should say, twice two 
is not four, or the points in the circumference of a circle are 
not all equi-distant from the centre, or a change can take 
place in the world without a cause, we could not rationally 
believe him, even if he should perform signs and wonders, in 
comparison with which the miracles of Christ and Moses and 
all the Prophets and Apostles would be trifles. 

The question, or rather the controversy, whether reason in 
matters of faith, particularly in matters of revealed religion, 
should have a voice, is fundamentally a very strange contro- 
versy. He who denies to reason the right of having a voice, 
with what does he make the denial’—by what weapon does he 
contend? Still by means of reason. 

Or, would he, renouncing his reason, argue irrationally? 
If he contends with reason against reason, he contradicts him- 
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self, since he thereby recognizes the authority of reason. But 
he who advocates the right of reason, with what does he seek 
to refute his opponent? Still by means of reason? But just 
now his opponent called that in question. Then each of them 
runs into a sophism, since both of them contend for and against 
reason by means of reason. If they contend from revelation, 
then they must first by means of reason, seek and show proof of 
the validity of revelation. Thus are they entangled in this 
snare. I think then, we had better give up this strange con- 
troversy, and let every one employ his reason as well as he can. 
,ut then the reason of one man may conflict with the reason of 
another! The universal human reason—otherwise called sound 
reason—will in the end gain advantage from the conflict, if it 
is only employed rationally, that is, without passion and with- 
out violence. Since what is true and good must at last conquer, 
because it remains eternally true and good. The false and the 
had must sooner or later fall to the ground. 
Written at Frankfort, on the Oder at the end of the year 1801. 


INTRODUCTION.* 


1. The Moral Law of God demands not only an outward, 
hut also an inner obedience. Man must observe it not merely 
in deed, but also in affection; he must not only do what the 
law commands; but he must also do it because the law com- 
mands it; he must fulfil his bidden duty, not from secondary 
considerations, (such as fear of disagreeable, or hope of agreea- 
ble consequences,) but because what is commanded is his duty 
and obligation, because he would deny his dignity, as a rational 
and free agent, and assimilate himself to the brutes, if he did 
not follow reason, but mere instinct—in a word, he must act 
from reverence for the law itself. Such a compliance with 
the law is sincere and conscientious. 

2. The law demands not merely a half, but an entire obedience; 
inan must not only fulfil some of his duties, but all of them, 
without exception. Since by every exception which he makes 
i gratification of his inclinations, he must betray his want of 
respect for the law. Obedience to the law, ought therefore to 
he thorough. 

3. The religious man considers God as his judge; that is, he 
regards him as judging his moral condition, and as arranging 
his outward condition in reference to that. For one cannot 
help thinking that God wishes it to go well with the good, and 


* Some passages of the introduction are left out in thg translation. 
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badly with the bad. Every man must receive what his | 
actions, together with the dispositions at their foundation, de- 
serve; there must be a certain connection between the moral 
and physical condition of men. The eternal laws of Justice 
demand this. . 

4, God as Judge, is accordingly regarded as a righteous 
remunerator, consequently as rewarding and punishing, ac- 
cording as the moral condition of man requires. The one is 4 
the necessary consequence of his pleasure in the good, the ; 
other the necessary consequence of his displeasure with the i 
bad. He who pleases God, will be, or rather is, blessed; he ‘— 
who displeases him, is cursed. Ns 

5. If man allows himself to be actuated in his conduct, 
either by prospect of reward or prospect of punishment, since 
in the former case his obedience must be mercenary, and in 
the latter case slavish. and consequently in neither case con- 
scientious, God cannot on that account have any approbation 
of him. The religious man therefore, in reference to the 
divine approbation or displeasure cannot be indifferent, since 
he would thereby manifest want of respect towards God as 
a Holy Law-Giver, consequently towards the Law as the 
will of God, and of course must be morally wrong in dispo- 
sition. The question then very naturally arises among men, 
By what means can I obtain the Divine Favor?* 



















*If we represent the displeasure of God at sin, after the manner of human 
feelings, we may express the question thus: ‘By what means can the sinner be 
reconciled with God,” or what amounts to the same thing—“How can God be 
reconciled with the sinner?” And if we regard the displeasure of God as the loss 
of his grace, we may then put the question in this form: “How can the sinner 
again obtain the grace of God!” These expressions are not to be rejected, 
although they are borrowed from the passions of man. Since man cannot speak 
of God otherwise than humanly, even the fundamental expressions, pleasure and 
displeasure, when applied to God, are borrowed from human feelings, since they 
are derived from the mode and manner in which we are affected by certain objects a 
But our modes of feeling cannot be strictly attributed to God. Such expressions, 
therefore, when applied to God, must be understood analogically; that is, they 2 
should be understood to signify only something similar in God, for which we have a | 
no definite expression. Meanwhile, some expressions are more liable to be mis- 

understood than others. We abide then rather by the form, “(How can man obtain i 
the divine favor!” The,answer to this question makes the object of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. The Atonement moreover may be spoken of in reference to hy 
its effect as redemption. Since man is thereby freed from the displeasure, the 
anger, the condemnation of God, and from all the unhappy consequences; he 1s i 


thereby saved from the perdition in which he finds himself. lg i 
q* 
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5, This question must arise in a man’s mind, as often as he 
sees himself in a moral condition, which necessarily makes him 
an object of the Divine displeasure. He must, even were this 
divine displeasure entirely arbitrary, still wish to be restored 
to God’s favor; he must consequently wish to know how this 
can be done; he must also seek to answer the question, if not 
with perfect certainty, at least with an approach to it. 

7. In reply to this question, reason appears to fall into the 
contradiction with itself, in which it is entangled in the solution 
of other problems. Since a double reply, an affirmative and 
a negative may be given to every question, so also in regard 
to this question, an affirmative and negative reply may be 
given, and (what is the main point) not only may be given, 
but may be demonstrated. 

8. We can either maintain that man can, by his own efforts, 
obtain the divine favor—or we can maintain, that man cannot 
hy his own efforts, but by the efforts of another may obtain the 
divine favor. 

9, This contradiction may be set forth most clearly by 
placing two persons in opposition to each other, one of whom 
will maintain the affirmative answer (the proposition or thesis;) 
the other the negative answer, (the opposition or antithesis.) 
We will call the first person A., the second person B. 

10. It may be presupposed upon good grounds, that, if 
reason itself is entangled in a contradiction in reply to a ques- 
tion, this very reason, (as soon as it is attentive to its own 
mode of procedure, and thereby enabled to see the one-sided 
view of the matter whence the contradiction arises,) can so 
iar remove this contradiction, as to give a synthesis, by which 
the conflict between thesis and antithesis can be made to dis- 
appear. Therefore our investigation must be divided into 
two parts; the first of which represents the conflict of reason in 
the doctrine of the atonement, and the second of which re- 
moves it. 


SECTION FIRST. 
Lixhibition of the Conflict of Reason with itself in the Doc- 
trine of the Atonement. 
A. THESIS: 


Man is able by himself to obtain the Divine Favor. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


_ God can take pleasure only in what is good; since he himself 
is good in the highest sense of the term. God can therefore 
take pleasure in man, only in so far as he is good—that is 
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morally good.* Man can be rightly called morally good, 
and therefore be acceptable to God, only when his will with 
the actions flowing from it, is conformed to the moral law, as 
the Divine will. Although the will of another may be ever 
so much conformed to the divine law, God cannot consistently 
regard with favor him whose will is not conformed to the 
divine law; he cannot without violation of the eternal laws of 
justice, according to which every one receives the reward of 
his own conduct, impute to any man as meritorious what is 
not his own work. Therefore, man can only by his own will 
obtain the divine approbation; he must fit himself for all that 
shall come to him as a consequence of the divine favor, so at 
least as not to be unworthy of this consequence. We are 
therefore right in saying, man can and must by his own merit 
be justified and saved.t 

This proof can also be thus stated. Suppose the merit of 
another person is brought to aid a man, which he has only to 
receive and adopt by faith; still, even this reception and adop- 
tion must be regarded as the act of his own free-will; this act 
at least must belong to him, as his own merit; he must at least 
make himself entitled to the divine favor, on the ground that 
he received and adopted faithfully what was commanded him 
by God. For if the faith with which he adopts the merit of 
another, is also imparted to him by God, this influence from 
God can either be resisted or it is irresistible: if it can be 
resisted, then surely the merit belongs to man of not resisting 
the influence. If it is irresistible, then no man can be blamed 
for want of faith, because the cause of this want rests entirely 
with God: and secondly the man of faith is degraded into a 
mere machine, and even a beast, a plant, or a block might have 
faith; and thirdly, the whole system of vicarious merit is 
superfluous; since God need only give each man, instead of 
faith in the merits of another, a sutlicient quantity of personal 
merit, in order to be able to regard him with approbation. 


* Since the favor of God is here considered, as retributive, it can be extend- 
ed only to moral goodness. The human race shares in common with all God's 
creatures the pleasure he takes in all natural good, according to the well known 
expression, God saw every thing that he had made and behold it was very good. 
This kind of satisfaction appertains to him, as the Creator—the other he feels as 
Judge. 

+ Justification here denotes a fitness for receiving the divine approbation, 
salvation the consequence of that approbation, and merit any source from which 
comes that fitness in the individual. If it comes through my own exertions it is 
my own merit, if through the exertions of another, it is another’s merit. 
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But would not all this at last result in an aimless trifling of the 
Deity with man or rather with himself; and can —— who 
has the least notion of the infinite majesty of the Most High, 
endure such a thought for a moment? 


B. ANTITHESIS. 


Man cannot of himself obtain the Divine Approbation; he 
must therefore obtain it through another or vicariously. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


God can take pleasure only in what is good; since he him- 
self is good in the highest sense of the word. God can there- 
fore take pleasure in man, only in so far as he is good, that is 
morally good* Man can be called truly morally good, and 
therefore well pleasing to God, when his will with the 
actions flowing from it, is conformed to the law, as the Divine 
Will. While the will is not conformed to the law, man wills 
otherwise than God wills, and otherwise than what, as a Holy 
Being, he can approve. But conformity of will to the Divine 
Law is nothing less than a thorough harmony of will with the 
law, or moral perfection. So long therefore as man is not in 
harmony with the law, (both in action and in heart,) so long 
his will is not conformed to the law; and this discord between 
the human will and the divine must necessarily be an object of 
the divine displeasure. Now it is an undoubted matter of 
fact, that all men sin. Also every man’s conscience will tell 
him if he will only turn his attention to himself, that if he 
does not actually always transgress the law, yet he is often 
inclined to do so. And experience teaches, that this incli- 
nation to sin appears in men as soon as they begin to exercise 
their freedom, that, therefore, this inclination is, as it were, 
rooted in human nature, and that we have to contend with it 
incessantly, as with an enemy who is always threatening us. 
Even if any one is found in the way of improvement, yet he 
cannot, with all his striving after moral perfection, attain to 
true perfection. His virtue is and always remains imperfect, 
and therefore, in as much as it is so, he is an object of the 
divine displeasure. If he would still make himself entitled to 
the divine favor, according to our supposition, he cannot do it 
of himself; he must through another obtain those blessings, 
which are consequences of the divine favor, in order that he 
may not at last be undeserving these consequences. We can 


* See the first observation in the preceding demonstration. 
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hence rightly say, a man cannot by his own merit, but he 
must by the merit of another, be justified and saved. 

This proof may also be thus stated: if a man would better 
himself, and thereby obtain the divine approbation, he must 
pass from evil to good. But in order to be able even to 
resolve on improvement, he must already love the good and 
abhor the evil; he must at least, in inclination be a good man. 
But this is the main thing, and causes the chief difficulty. 
Since, if the disposition only is good, the conduct will take 
care of itself. Hence it is absolutely inconceivable how a 
man can become good and well-pleasing to God, except aid 
from a foreign source be given him. He is not only wanting 
in merit of his own, but we cannot even see how he can ob- 
tain it unless the merit of another is given him, which he 
makes his own by faith, and for the sake of which, God gives 
him his approbation. Hence Eckartshausen, in his work en- 
titled “Faith in Christ, the shortest way to God”—justly calls 
on man: “Leave all your struggling after virtue, weak mortal! 
you cannot attain to it—neither by your reason nor by your 

eart. Abanden all your strivings to raise yourself up; you 
are sunk too low. And yet there remains for you a great 
support in your misery: this can lift you up: on this you must 
climb. This pillar of support is Christ, and this climbing up 
is faith in him. You are nothing without him and every 
thing with him. You can do nothing by yourself, he alone 
does every thing for you. As little merit as the wood of a 
flute, which the musician’s breath blows, has in the beautiful 
concert; so little merit have you in all the good that is within 
you. All the good belongs to the Lord; the evil only is ours; 
as the rough unsusceptibility of tone belongs to the wood 
from which the flute is made. Art first shapes the incapable 
wood into the flute, and the artist plays on the flute harmo- 
nious tones. Thus the grace of God and his merit forms our 
hearts into members of his kingdom, and his own glorious ex- 
cellence produces the excellent in us.” 





SUPPLEMENT, 


To the Exhibition of the Conflict of Reason with itself in the 
Doctrine of the Atonement. 


Here then we have hit upon one of the strangest phenomena 
in the human mind. Reason cannot help asking itself the 
question: “How and by what means can man obtain the 
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divine favor? But while it seeks to answer the question, it 
falls into a manifest contradiction with itself. On the one 
side it is said, either man cannot obtain the Divine favor, or 
he must obtain it by himself, since God must find in man 
those qualities which God approves. And even if any thing 
is offered him from without, which can make him acceptable 
to God, he must at least receive this offering of his own free- 
will, and make use of it. His will must at last contain the 
peculiar ground of the divine favor; he cannot by mere passive- 
ness obtain this favor, but he must obtain it by his own volun- 
tary activity. But on the other side it is said, “Either man 
cannot obtain the Divine approbation, or he must obtain it 
through another. Since God can have no pleasure in imper- 
fection, and man is and ever remains imperfect; much as he 
may strive after goodness, his will is not actually conformed 
to the law; and therefore he cannot of himself obtain the 
favor of God. It is clear from our very statement that these 
contradictions are not produced by an artful sophistry—by a 
mere confusion of seeming reasons. They are founded on the 
very nature of the human intellect. It is the necessary result 
of reflection on the conditions of moral retribution on the one 
side, and on the nature of our moral condition on the other. 
Hence at one time the thesis, and at another the anti-thesis, 
presents itself vividly to the eyes of the thoughtful and well- 
disposed man, according as he directs his attention to this 
side or to that, so that he wavers hither and thither, and in- 
clines now to one and now to the other. 

At one time a man says to himself thus: “I must certainly 
work out my own moral improvement, if the Holy one is to 
look on me with satisfaction!” At another time he says to 
himself the contrary: ‘Some means must be given me where- 
by my imperfection may be amended in the eyes of God, my 
sinfulness blotted out, it the Holy One is to regard me, an im- 
perfect man, with favor.” 

We may, by observation of ourselves, and of others, easily re- 
mark, that the antithesis presents itself to the mind with 
peculiar vividness, when the mind is siezed with a strong 
sense of its own imperfection, when conscience suddenly 
wakes up after the performance of an immoral act, and. brings 
a lively remembrance of all former misdeeds. 

Hence the dying so commonly incline to the side of the 
antithesis. Since, when death approaches, conscience is most 
vividly wakened because the sensible world fades from the 
view, and the spiritual world draws nearer. The account 
now seems closed, the prospect of atoning for past evil, by a 
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good life, disappears, and the Judge of the world, in his awful 
majesty, stands before the terrified sinner. Then is the dec- 
trine of vicarious merit glad and welcome tidings. And hence 
itis easy to see why old men, who have led dissolute lives in 
their youth, should very much depend upon this doctrine. 

We shall find, on personal observation, traces of this con- 
tradiction in all writings that have ever been written on the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and on every kindred subject. 
Read, for example, the works that have appeared upon Rein- 
hard’s famous sermon “on the free grace of God,” as well for it 
as against it. Is not here the thesis, there the anti-thesis? 
Are not both the propositions in some of these works stated so 
expressly and with such important reasons, that we are at last 
perplexed to know for which we ought to decide.* Or read 
the works of St. Augustine and his opponents, or of Luther 
and his opponents, upon this subject! This contradiction will 
appear throughout to the eyes of the attentive reader with 
such clearness, that he will surely never accuse us of having 
purposely set reason agaitst itself, in order to amuse ourselves 
with the conflict, or take advantage of the reader by con- 
fusing his ideas. Even the simple fact, that men from the 
first, or as soon as their moral capacities are developed, regard 
a virtuous life and consequently self-effected improvement, as 
the condition of the Divine approbation, and at the same time 
think on some means of appeasing the Deity, and consequently 
seek an outward interposition for the Divine favor—this fact, 
undeniable and apparent, both among sacred and profane 
writers, must free us from the reproach of having purposely 
originated this contradiction. It has shown its influence 
through all ages heretofore, and it needs now no very great 
discrimination, nor remarkable historical learning, to find the 
plainest traces of it in human actions and opinions. 

What then follows from this singular contradiction of 
reason with itself? The most obvious consequence, which 
any one could infer, would be this: “Reason cannot and must 
not decide on this matter; it must await and receive the de- 
cision of a higher revelation; God himself must teach man, 
how and by what means he can obtain his favor. God must 
tell us whether thesis or anti-thesis is true.” 

* This conclusion “J know not what I ought to believe,” sometimes, also, with 
the additional remark, ‘Theologians themselves do not know”—I have so often 
heard in this discussion, both from clergy and laity, learned and unlearned, old and 
young, that I regard it as a meritorious labor to make a fundamental analysis of 
the subject, in order to stop the progress of this most dangerous Religious Indif- 
ference. 
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We will not now press the idea, that if reason, which comes 
from God, the fountain of all good, bewilders us in a labyrinth, 
it may at least be presumed that it will, when it has narrowly 
examined its own processes, find also some clue in itself to 
lead us out again. We rather take up the aforesaid reply 
practically, and refer immediately to the Christian Revelation. 
We therefore open the book which contains this revelation, 
and meet first with the following expression of the Apostle 
Paul in his letter to the Romans. . Chap. iii. verses 23—28. 


“For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God; being justified freely 
by his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; to declare, 
I say, at this time his righteousness: that he might be just, and the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus. Where is boasting then’ It is excluded. By what 
law! Of works! Nay; but by the law of faith. Therefore we conclude that a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 


We read on farther, and meet with another decision, from 
the Apostle James, in the general Epistle. Chap. ii. 14—24. 


‘What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith save him? If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and 
filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those things which be needful for the 
body; what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being alone. 
Yea, a man may say, ‘hou hast faith, and I have works: shew me thy faith with- 
out thy works, and I will shew thee my faith by my works. Thou believest that 
there is one God, thou dost well. The devils ziso believe and tremble. But 
wilt thou know, O vain mau! that faith without works is dead. Was not Abra- 
ham our father justified by works when he had offered his son Isaac upon the 
altar! Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and by works was faith 
made perfect! And the scripture was fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed God, 
and it was imputed unto him for righteouousness: and he was called the friend 
of God. Ye see then, how by works a man justified, and not by faith only.”* 


What then do we find in these two most remarkable 
passages? Need we again refer to our contradiction? Does 
not our ¢hesis lie in the last passage—by himself, through good 
works must a man become well-pleasing to God, and be justi- 
fied and saved, and,—and in the first passage is not our antt- 
thesis found—not by himself, not by good works, but by faith 


* Here the word ‘only’ (monon) stands actually in the text. If, as is highly probable, James 
had, if not the Epistle to the Romans, at least the well known doctrine of Paul, before his 


eyes, it appears hence more clearly, that Luther not witho i d 
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in vicarious merit, may man become acceptable to God, justi- 
fied and saved—so clear, so plain, that those must be entirely 
blinded by prejudice, who do not see it. Our poet and great 
Luther saw this, who was seldom wrong in such matters, and 
who only wanted a fundamental knowledge of critical inter- 
pretation, in order to be the greatest interpreter and translator 
of the Bible. He saw this (Jacobus directe contra Paulum 
rote justificationem tribuit—James, in direct opposition to 

aul, attributes justification to works—are his words,) and 
what did he do? He could not find the .synthesis between 
thesis and antithesis, he immediately turned (from reasons 
which is not in place here to mention) to the side of the 
Pauline anti-thesis, and rejected the epistle of James, so ex- 
cellent in other respects, as being an epistle of straw, and not 
apostolical, not Christian.* 

This great man was unquestionably rash in this; since by a 
critical, or rather an uncritical decision he cut the knot, which 
he should have untied by reason and philosophy, not by inter- 
pretation, as Wetstein and other theologians have done; a 
rashness which we can pardon in him, on account of his living 
zeal for all that he held to be true and good. It is very clear 
from this and other principles stated by us, that Luther found 
our alleged contradiction (even verbally according to his own 
translation) in the above cited passages, and that he himselt 
did not wilfully introduce it. Now no other passage is found 
in scripture, wherein ti:is contradiction is actually solved—i. e. 
a passage in which such a solution is given in clear and simple 
terms. In general, the Bible demands at one time a holy life. 


* Luther fell here into the same fault into which many recent theologians have 
fallen, of criticising or explaining away passages of scripture merely on dogmatic 
grounds. He concluded, that because James, directly contrary to Paul, attributes 
justification to works, James’ epistle is good for nothing. Wetstein rightly blames 
this conclusion, and replies, that we might as well reverse the decision and reject 
the view of Paul. He therefore seeks to reconcile James and Paul, and maintains 
that the former by works refe cred to moral conduct, the latter to Mosaic rites 
But theologians have already very judiciously and rightly rejected this explanation. 
Since Paul, in the subsequent passage, refers, like James, to Abraham, who knew 
nothing of the ceremonial law (Compare Rom. iv. 1—3, with James ti. 21—23). 
And if Abraham, from faith and obedience toward God, was ready to sacrifice his 
dearest and (from Sarah) his only son, this was no work of the ceremonial law! 
The opposition between Paul and James is manifest. The one allows Abraham 
to have been justified by faith, the other by works. If James had written as much 
and as expressly on the subject, as Paul, the subject would have been less involved 
in doubt. The sequel of this treatise will show, if there be not another way of 
reconciling the .wo. P 
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as the condition of divine favor, and at another it refers to 
faith in Jesus as the condition; now it holds up the example of 
Jesus for our imitation, and again it represents the death of 
Jesus as the great propitiation; now it is the self-wrought 
virtue of a man, now the merits of Jesus, upon which the 
salvation of man is made to depend. Therefore, the theolo- 
gian can never find his way out of the difficulty by exegesis 
alone, but he must take refuge in reasoning; that is, he should 
consider this contradiction, which the scriptures exhibit, with- 
out solving it, as a subject of his farther reflection upon the 
doctrines of scripture, as much as any problem for philoso- 
phical reasoning. He must therefore seek to find by his own 
reflection, the reconciliation or synthesis between the thesis 
and antithesis in the scripture; and no one can blame him for 
this, since scripture itself has made it necessary for him to 
inquire how the seeming contradiction can be solved. Each 
one who respects the scripture should know for his own satis- 
faction, and in order to defend its authority, that this contra- 
diction is not real, but only apparent. 

But before we attempt the enquiry, let us be allowed a 
single remark. If this often mentioned contradiction is found 
in reason, as well as scripture, ought not this consideration 
to make us discreet and tolerant towards one another in re- 
gard to the differences of opinion upon this point. Cannot 
both A. who maintains the thesis, and B. who maintains the 
antithesis, be serious and right minded men? Cannot both, 
from a lively zeal for all that is true and good, bring forward 
their opinions and support them with all earnestness? Can- 
not he be a true votary of holiness and virtue, who says with 
James, “O, man, do good, and thereby make yourself worthy 
of God’s approbation!” as well as he who says with Paul, 
“O man, believe and look towards Jesus, who has made you 
capable of the divine grace?” What if it can be shown that 
both parties may be more united in the principles of their 
thought and feeling, than they imagine, and that there can be 
found no real, inexplicable contradiction between these two 
opinions, so contradictory in appearance? Should we then 
decry and call each other heretics, and worthy of damnation: 
ought we accuse each other of ignorance, misrepresentation 
of scripture, and God knows what other wicked things? Far 


a it! Let us remember faith, but let us also not forget 
ove! 
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SECTION SECOND. 


Solution of the Conflict of Reason with itself in regard to the 
Doctrine of Atonement. 


A contradiction, like that stated in the preceding section, 
in which two propositions plainly opposed to each other, are 
both demonstrated, can be only solved by an attentive study 
of the mode of demonstration, in order to find the truth which 
is contained in both the propositions. Since this is certain, 
that neither of the positions can be true absolutely, or to the 
entire exclusion of the other. This would be contradicting 
the very elementary principles of logic. Therefore, both the 
propositions can be true only under a certain condition, that 
is, With a certain limitation. What then was the mode of 
reasoning in the demonstration? It must have been observed 
that A. and B. start from exactly the same premises as far 
as the position: “God can be pleased with man only in so far 
as the human will is conformed to the law.” Now A. reflects 
entirely on the expression “will:” B., on the contrary, on the 
expression “conformed.” A. inferred, that since man can 
please Ged only on the condition of Ais will being conformed 
to the divine law, man must work his own work, in order to 
obtain the divine grace. But b. inferred, that since man can 
please God only on condition of his will being conformed to 
his law, man cannot do all, in order to obtain the divine favor. 

If we consider the two propositions more closely, 

A. Man must use his own efforts, 

B. Man cannot do ail, 
divine approbation. We find that both may very well stand 
side by side. The thesis has the following sense: 

Act, that is, labor for your moral and spiritual perfection 
with all your might, As 1 YOU YOURSELF COULD IMMEDIATELY 
obtain the divine approbation! 

But the antithesis has the sense: 

Beurevr, that is, have firm faith in God, that, iN 80 FAR AS 
YOU DO NOT REACH ACTUAL PERFECTION, and in so far AS YOU 
DO NOT PLEASE HIM, God, in view of what is not found IMME- 
DIATELY in you, but which CAN BE MEDIATELY IMPARTED TO 
You, will esteem you worthy of his favor! 

Now do these two positions stand in opposition to each 
other? Notat all. They may be even brought together in a 
single proposition. If we call what each man does in order 
to obtain the divine favor, his own merit, and if we will call 
that which is not found immediately in each man, but in 


in order to obtain the 
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reference to which Ged deems man worthy his favor, vicarious 
merit; then there results from the two preceding propositions 
which appear above, as thesis and antithesis, but which appear 
no longer such, the following proposition as 


SYNTHESIS: 


WoRrK WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL AND SPI- 
RITUAL PERFECTION, IN THE FIRM FAITH THAT GOD, NOTWITH- 
STANDING YOUR IMPERFECTIONS, WILL, ALTHOUGH NOT ON Ac- 
COUNT OF YOUR OWN MERIT, YET ON ACCOUNT OF VICARIOUS 
MERIT, FEEL NO DISPLEASURE TOWARDS YOU! 

Since the divine favor and displeasure must be here consid- 
ered according to an observation already made, (See first note 
of the proof of thesis,) and since every moral imperfection is 
of a sinful nature, the foregoing proposition may be thus ex- 
pressed: 

Work with all your might for your moral perfection, in the 
firm trust, that God, if not on account of your own, yet on ac- 
count of vicarious merit, will not reckon your sins against you! 

Since, moreover, not to reckon sins against one, means the 
same as to forgive sins, and since the forgiveness of sin must 
necessarily be connected with the favor of God, the proposi- 
tion may be thus expressed: 

Work with all your might for your perfection, in the firm 
faith, that God, if not for your own, yet for another's merit, 
will pardon your sins. 

Since, finally, forgiveness of sin, both in general, and especially 
in view of another’s merit, is an act of divine grace, and as the 
grace of God must be considered as absolutely free, the follow- 
ing form of our synthesis is the result: 

WorRK WITH ALL YOUR MIGHT FOR YOUR MORAL PERFEC- 
TION, IN FIRM RELIANCE UPON THE FREE GRACE OF Gop! 

_There was then between the thesis and antithesis a contra- 
diction, only in so far as: 

1. In the thesis in view of the possibility of man’s obtaining 
the divine favor, every thing was attributed to his own merit, 
consequently it was falsely presumed, that man could actually 
attain to perfection: in which case the merits of another would 
be entirely superfluous. And 

2. In the antithesis, in view of the possibility of man’s 
obtaining the divine favor, every thing is attributed to vica- 
rious merit, consequently it is falsely presumed that man has 
nothing to do towards his own perfection, but to consider as 
his own, a merit which is not actually his own, and upon that 
merit to rely. The contradiction results from a partial 
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reflection, which, since reflecting upon one thing is always 
connected with an abstraction of the mind from the other 
thing, springs from the very laws of the intellect. While A. 
reflects merely on the will of man in reference to his moral 
perfection, he turns away from the other point, and must 
therefore derive the divine favor, merely from his own merit. 
And while B. reflects merely on the conformity of the will to 
the divine law in view of moral perfection, he turns his 
thoughts away from the first point, and must consequently 
derive the divine favor merely from vicarious merit. But as 
soon as we take a view of all the points in reference to moral 
and spiritual perfection, as we ought to do, in order to think 
fully and judge rightly on any subject, then the synthesis 
results of itself, that man must indeed use his own efforts, 
but must also trust, in regard to what he cannot do, to the 
race of God. 

He who has this trust in God, has the true faith; that is, a living 
and saving faith. This faith is living, in so far as it is active 
in fulfilling the law as the will of God. (Faith without works 
is dead, says James.) This faith moreover is saving, so far 
as man obta‘ns by it the divine favor. But it is impossible 
that any one should have this faith without being led by it 
to strive for moral perfection, and thereby, as much as he 
may, obtain the divine approbation. If such an impulse is 
not found in him, he must sin against God’s grace, therefore 
abuse the grace, and consequently become an object of the 
displeasure of God. Hence it can be rightly said that Faith 
is the fountain of good works, if it is true and genuine: and 
whether it be such, can be known only by the good works 
which are as the fruits of faith. From this it follows, that 
faith and works are by no means opposed, but intimately con- 
nected together, and are, in fact one and the same thing, 
viewed from different sides. It is impossible that any one, 
who is zealous for true moral perfection, and who regards 
God as the Holy Lawgiver and Righteous Judge, can have 
faith without works, or works without faith. The conscious- 
ness of the imperfection of his virtue, or of his works, leads 
him necessarily to rely on the grace of God (faith): but he 
can have no such faith, if he do not strive with all his might 
for goodness. If by faith, on the contrary, be understood a 
lazy assent to certain facts or doctrines, with the idea that this 
mere assent is well pleasing to God: ¢his faith certainly cannot 

roduce good works, and both are opposed to each other, 
But this faith is not a genuine and true, but a superstitious or 
delusive faith. If by works moreover be understood merely 
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ostensible holiness, or an outward conformity to the law, with- 
out a changed heart: then these works are certainly incom- 
patible with true faith, and both are opposed to one another; 
but these works are not good, but rotten fruits. All true 
faith in matters of religion is accordingly practical, and reli- 
gion is nothing but practical faith. He who does not believe 
practically has no religion. Consequently practical faith 
alone is saving.* 

Although the difficulty before us has now been explained, 
the question may yet be asked; is there not some peculiar 
scheme whereby God is propitiated and man redeemed. Is 
there not a particular individual, whose merits are imputed 
to man, to supply the deficiency of his own goodness? It is 
easily seen that this question goes beyond the limits of mere 
reason. It presupposes a certain fact, and moreover an out- 
ward fact, which happened in a past age. With all this, 
reason by itself has nothing to do. Upon this point we must 
interrogate experience or history—that is, we must con- 
sider whether in the whole circle of events, which history 
recounts in a credible manner, a single event occurs, which 
can be assumed, as answering the idea of an Atonement or 
Redemption. 

But before we enter upon the consideration of this question, 
the preceding question presents itself, whether it be absolutely 
necessary to answer this question; that is, whether man, in 
order to be saved, or in order to obtain the divine favor, must 
know precisely in what way and manner he is reconciled 
with God or redeemed. This last question cannot be an- 
swered in the affirmative without presumption and arrogance 
towards God. Since if the way of Atonement or reconcilia- 
tion were first made known at a definite period, and the 
knowledge of it has been only gradually diffused, so that even 
at the present day, very many men, without their own fault, 
still live in ignorance of this fact; then it follows, that all these 
men must be absolutely damned, that is, excluded from the 
divine favor, who, without any fault on their own part, have 
lived or are living in this ignorance. What heart, not devoid 
of common human affection, can think of such a sentiment 


* “Vou believe,” says the Apostle, “that there is one God: in this you do well: 
even the devils believe and tremble.”” Nothing can be more striking than this 
truly divine declaration. All the consolation, all the blessed power of faith is 
immediately annihilated, when faith is nothing but a theoretical belief. In that 
case faith is only an object of terror to men. It will be seen hereafter that in 
this our theory of faith and works, the only means of reconciling James and Paul 
\s found. 
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without a shudder! What man of common sense can express 
such an idea without blaspheming God himself!* 

It is therefore the part of wisdom and modesty in concerns 
of the spiritual world, to grant that the way and manner of 
the Atonement may be unknown to a person, and yet he 
possess a practical faith, a lively trust in the free grace of 
God, and through this faith may be acceptable to God, and 
saved. This is expressly declared to us throughout the Book 
which reveals the definite way and manner of Atonement. 
Paul and James both impute practical faith to Abraham, 
although he himself knew the future Mediator only by inde- 
finite promises, and consequently anticipated the redemption, 
without knowing any thing definitely of the way and manner 
of it, and thus we may suppose that Socrates also (who 
expressed a decided anticipation of a future Savior) and 
other virtuous Heathen may have become acceptable to God 
by practical faith, and consequently have been saved, although 
they could not know the way and manner of their salvation. 
Said not the Mediator to one of his disciples, who would not 
believe because he had not seen: “Blessed are they who have 


not seen and yet believed!” 
(REMAINDER IN OUR NEXT.) 


* I know that theologians—Christian theologians! are found, who either directly 
advocate this opinion, and consign to Hell, without mercy, all who are not 
Christian believers; or if they are at all more merciful, devise a double Heaven, 
and in the one, place all those who have known and believed—in the other 
those who were unable to know and believe, if they were in other respects virtuous 
men. We may ask the first of these, who has given them the right to damn 
their fellow-men, while they themselves are saved only by grace’—and we may 
ask the others who has given them such insight into the mysteries of the future 
world, that they can assign to every man his place there? Wretched men, who 
prate so much about your ignorance, weakness, degradation, and humility, and 
who at the same time are so overwise, so arrogant, so proud, and so daring in 
regard to others. Oh, my soul! enter not thou into their company! 
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Arr. 2.—DANGERS OF THE WEST. 


When Anthony Wayne forced from the Indians of the 
North-West the treaty of ’95, this vast territory was thrown 
open to all that chose to flock hither. And who would 
naturally seek the wilderness? Not men of wealth; not 
men of high mental culture; but the enterprising and ener- 
getic poor: the shrewd New-Englander, the saving German, 
the warm hearted but impoverished Virginian: all that would 

ain bread or wealth; that would mend or make fortunes. 
‘he men of the west were therefore money-seekers; they 
knew and cared little for the elegancies of life, and the voice 
of the muses was as little to their taste as the whoop of the 
savage; even history was not listened to if she told of any 
thing prior to 75. 

The character thus formed has since varied, but not radi- 
cally changed. The West is still the land of promise to the 
needy, and men still come here to mend or make fortunes. 
Although the people are intelligent, although education is 
every where countenanced, although many men of refinement 
and polish have arisen there, yet is the mass bent upon gain. 
And even education, warmly and generously as it is sup- 
ported, is half in the pay of mammon; boys are educated 
rather to “do well in the world,” than to become good men, 
and sincere Christians; and reading, writing, and cyphering 
are very much insisted on, because one cannot “get along” 
without them, while a cheerful temper and forgiving spirit, 
and a tongue that hates deceit, are very excellent things, but 
by no means so important as arithmetic. 

Now there are two classes of money-seekers in the world; 
the first seek it as a mean to some good end, this end furnishes 
their motive, and in gaining wealth they are developing their 
best powers. The second class seek wealth as the mean 
to some end of doubtful propriety, or merely as_ itself 
an end; they seek it too, with a spirit of intense devotion; 
it is ever in their thoughts, and in every thing influences their 
conduct. These men :are narrowing and deadening their best 
powers, they lose sight of their immortal destiny, and however 
Christian in profession, are, practically unbelievers. To this 
class the mass of money-seekers every where, and in all time, 
belong. 

If this be so, then national wealth, although the cause of 
that civilization which is without, may be the destroyin 
poison of that civilization which is of the Spirit, and which 
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alone is of value. To a Roman, it was a good argument 
against wealth, that it brought in luxury and national weak- 
ness, but to a Christian, there is a far more weighty cause for 
distrusting it; it is the individual moral torpor which it 
brings about. For us to have canals, and rail-roads, and 
mines, and to be devoid, as a people, of spiritual purity 
and spiritual strength, is to sell, not our birth-right, but our 
souls themselves, for a mess of pottage. No truth spoken 
by the Truth-sayer, is more practical than that we cannot 
serve God and mammon; and it should teach us that whatever 
tends to increase and perpetuate among us the race of mere 
money-seekers, tends inevitably to unchristianize us; and let 
us never be so short-sighted as to think that a people can be 
great, when the individuals composing it are spiritually want- 
ing. The material riches of the universe could never raise 
from the dust a nation of dead souls. 

It is true that many men, and many statesmen, and many 
philosophers too, do not recognize that connection between 
the individual and the State which seems to us so important: 
they think that because the nation, as one, can be rich, pow- 
erful, and influential, while it cannot be spiritually-minded, 
therefore, wealth and power are the only things in which 
the nation is concerned. But if it be a truism that the nation 
exists only for the good of those composing it, it exists of 
course for their highest good, and whatever is at enmity with 
that highest good, must be at enmity with the true good of 
the state, for it is opposed to that for which the state exists. 
But the intense spirit of gain, which fills a money-seeking 
community, is opposed to the highest good of the members of 
that community, for the essence of it is selfishness, and in its 
exercise the nobler powers of the soul are never called into 
action. However valuable, then, wealth may be when 
gained, it can never outweigh the evil attending its gain, 
when pursued in the spirit so prevalent in a new and grow- 
ing country: and however heterodox the opinion, we have na 
doubt it were better for our rail-roads to be destroyed, our 
mineral wealth annihilated, and our soil impoverished, than 
for the present respect and appetite for money to increase, 
or even to remain where it is now. The present influence 
of riches is the predominance of the material over the spiritual; 
it is the sign of disease; and it is with grief that we feel that 
the means for spiritual growth which mechanical philosophy, 
wonderful natural abundance, and free institutions have given 
us, have not, thus far, been duly improved. It is with grief 
that we feel the noblest talents and purest characters of our 
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country so enwrapped in merely worldly good; giving over 
all spiritual concerns to the clergy, and living six days in the 
seven as if Christianity was to them what the ancient 
mythology was to the philosophers, a bauble to amuse the 
multitude with; as if they knew of no moral vision that looks 
beyond this life, and immortality were a dream. 

If what we have said be correct, the people of the West 
have among them, naturally and inevitably, a dreadful foe 
to their best good; it has been born among them; it is their 
misfortune that it is in their households, not their fault, but 
it will be their fault if it be suffered to remain. Every patriot 
and every philanthropist is bound to assist in the destruction 
of this foe to humanity and to republicanism: to humanity, 
because the love of money deadens all of humanity that is 
not perishable; and to republicanism, because while wealth is 
so sought and so reverenced, the poor will envy and war 
against the rich. The mass must ever be poor, and while 
riches are held out as the criterion of influence, that mass must 
be at variance with the few, so that an aristocracy of birth 
would scarce be more anti-republican than the existing aris- 
tocracy of long purses. 

But in the West, not only is wealth sought, but it is sought 
very generally in the worst of ways, by speculation. Whether 
speculation be first cousin to gambling or no, we care not; 
one thing is certain, that the effect on the mind and character 
is the same, whether our fortune depend on a chance turn 
of a die, or an equally chance turn of the money or produce. 
It is folly to say, that all commercial and agricultural opera- 
tions are affected by chance, for if this authorises speculation; 
it authorises gambling. The minds of a speculating people 
must be affected and affected injuriously by their business. 

The men of the West then, have to contend first with a prev- 
alent spirit of mere money-making, and second, with a disposi- 
tion to make it short-hand; both these things are natural pro- 
ducts of their soil, but like many productions of a rank soil, are 
themselves rank poisons. 

Again, the West was born democratic; it did not feel 
or fight its way from loyalty to independence, but began in 
the faith that all men are born free and equal; a faith well 
suited to a race of pioneers. One result of this faith has 
been that the principle of reverence has grown weak this 
side the mountains, while the sense of self-dependence, and 
as a common consequence, of contempt for all that is 
opposed to self, have grown strong. This is an evil; not a 
political, but an individual evil; not an evil that proves 
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democracy unsuited for us, but as one that proves it faulty. 
Jt is an evil because no principle of action leads more con- 
tinually to improvement than a mistrust of ourselves, and a 
due reverence for others, and other things than those that we 
have; while contempt, based more upon self-esteem than the 
demerits of what we contemn, is the mortal foe of advance- 
ment, and the very opposite of Christianity. It is better to 
revere what is in itself contemptible than to despise what 
is in itself venerable, and imperfect beings must err on one 
side or the other. One tendency of democratic institutions, 
then, upon individuals is to unchristianize them, by destroying 
Christian humility and elevating Satanic pride, and the evil 
results of this tendency we see daily in our public halls no 
less than in our private kitchens. We see every where what 
is called self-respect, but what is too often in one station, 
unholy self-reliance, in another, assumption and impertinence; 
and but very seldom that spirit of Christ which men call cow- 
ardice and mean spiritedness. 

There is another evil coming from democratic institutions. 
As all can vote, and all be chosen to office, political rank, 
and politics generally, assume an undue stand in our minds. 
We soon mistake means for ends, and sacrifice great good to 
gain, what, at the best, can but lead to that good which we 
give up. The end of the state is to serve best the highest 
good of its members, but in our anxiety to have some man 
brought forward, or some measures carried, we injure our 
own minds, and mislead all whom we influence, by a devotion 
to our object, wholly out of proportion to its value. If as 
much had been said, thought, and written about subjects of 
lasting importance within ten years, as has been about the 
United States Bank, the character of the people might have 
been almost changed; but the mechanic lays down his ham- 
mer to read politics, the farmer quits his plough to talk 
politics; the merchant leaves his books half-posted to demon- 
strate the foily of the veto, or the wisdom of the deposite 
removal, even the quiet student forsakes his books to follow 
this Jack-a-lanthern. What if all the women should turn 
politicians’/—we should be shocked, because their characters, 
we know, must suffer by the turmoil and dust. And are men 
so different that theirs will not suffer? What is an elec- 
tioneering clergyman worth? How well does he fit himself 
to lead in the way to heaven? And shall we not follow our 
leader? Or are we of other clay than him? No; the truth 
is, that the great interest felt in politics by the mass of a 
democracy, injures every soul in that mass, for it is an ab- 
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sorbing, selfish, earthly, unspiritual interest; and being such, 
it is an evil; it is opposed to the end of government, and 
political freedom is no equivalent for moral degradation. The 
slave of the Russian autocrat may be more fortunate in his 
chains than we in our freedom, if we use that freedom 
wrongly; and we do use it wrongly, when we devote ourselves 
to politics. But let us be understood. We are friends, not 
foes, to democracy; we speak of its evils, its common and 
almost certain evils; but even with these evils, we prefer it to 
any other form, with its evils. So of wealth; there are evils 
attending its accumulation, and all facilities to its accumulation, 
but it is in itself a blessin; and though, if it could not be 
separated from those evils, we should rather our lands were 
poor than rich, yet we believe it can be; we believe that men 
may grow rich and yet not be mere money-seekers; and we 
believe too that they can live in a democracy and yet be 
humble and give to politics but their due. 

While, therefore, we are in favor of the democratic system 
for this country and people, we cannot but see the dangers 
of the system; we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
our freedom makes us estimate liberty too often as an end 
rather than a mean; nor our ears to the flattery poured out 
upon the mob by those who forget all but petty self-advance- 
ment. Our independence should-be used to provide means 
for the growth and perfection of our people in character and 
spirit, or it is of little value. But it is not so used; there is no 
hiding the truth that we are pre-eminently a physical and 
worldly people. Our common pursuits, our literature, our 
education, are all worldly. Practical men and practical teach- 
ing, and practical truths are all the cry, and by these things 
we mean men and truths fitted for this globe and this body, 
as though when the last day comes, the sincere Christian, 
whose life has been one of toil and temptation, and who has 
borne all and done all, not for wealth or notoriety, but for 
the good of others and his own spiritual purity, would not be 
found vastly more practical than the richest merchants or 
most influential statesmen. 

In the love of wealth as an end, in the disposition to seek 
that wealth by speculation, in the self-dependent spirit re- 
sulting from political equality, and in the great intérest taken 
in politics by all classes, we believe may be found the roots of 
most of the peculiar dangers of this country, and in particular, 
of the West. Against those dangers all are bound to act, at 
least those that look for an immortality. And how can they 
act! By education; the education of the young, and the 
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education of the adult. By placing in the true light the 
value of wealth, national power, political notoriety, and 
and political influence, as compared with a warm, open, pure 
heart, and a fair, inquiring, unsectarian mind. 

We need not cease to be merchants, because while trading 
we should keep justice and kindness more in view than mere 
gain; because we must regard the influence of every act upon 
others and ourselves as immortal beings, rather than the net 
cash profits of it. We need not quit politics because we 
must think of the eternai interests of those we aflect, more 
than our own immediate good. Washington was a man of 
business and a politician, and yet ceased not to be a Christian in 
every act, and the same was true of John Jay and John Marshall. 

It is a very com:non-place truth, to be sure, that a man 
should be pure and kind, but it is not a very common-place 
practice; nor do we believe that there is among teachers, 
writers, or influential men generally any thing like a full 
comprehension of the tendency to antagonism which exists 
between business and politics, and Christian duty. It is not 
that immorality, or that selfishness, even, is apt to result 
from trade, speculation, and partyism, but that an unsound, 
over-anxious, worldly mind comes from them; those powers 
which we call spiritual because they refer to a future of pure 
spiritual existence, are unused by the common man of the 
world; he cares nothing for the ideal, the perfect, the poetic; 
that natural longing for these things which exists, more or 
less developed, in every soul, has been pointed to the money- 
heap, the political office, or the niche of literary fame, and 
seeks in seeking them to be satisfied; it asked for bread and 
has been given a stone. In this truth may be found the 
explanation of all the complaints of the emptiness of riches, 
fame and power: the very instinct that leads men to seek these 
things, is that which should guide them to the true object, a 
Christian life; he that said to her of Samaria, ‘“ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never thirst,” 
can alone quench that thirst for happiness, for power, for the 
infinite and eternal, and all the efforts of others, can but hew 
out broken cisterns that will hold no water. 

These foes to the true civilization are to be met, I have said, 
by Education; not by learning to cypher to the Rule of Three, 
but by a Spiritual and Religious Education; one that will lead 
men to change not only their means, but their ends of life. But 
what we understand by spiritual education, and how far we 


think there is a prospect of its gaining ground in the West, 
we must reserve for a future No. J. H. P. 
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art. 3.—LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 


St. Louis, July 13. 


Your inference is not a fair one in regard to the morals 
of this city. I have nothing to say in defence of the savage 
barbarity of the mob which murdered McIntosh, and I contess 
that such a scene could not be acted in any community where 
the great principles of Christian civiliz.tion are well under- 
stood. Butits occurrence here does not prove this community 
to be so far behind the rest of our country as you suppose. 
With like provocations the same thing would occur in your 
city, or in almost any other city of the Union. The negro 
who was burnt was, in the first place, obnoxious on account 
of his former insolent demeanor, from the fact that he had 
killed one or two whitemen at the south, and attempted to 
kill one of our citizens a year ago, and especially from his 
supposed connexion with abolitionists of Pittsburg. In the 
second place, the sheriff whom he killed was one of the most 
popular men in the city, and his body was left upon the 
pavement in sight of every one who passed, while his children 
were gathered round it exciting compassion by their loud 
cries; he had been killed moreover, without any provocation, 
in the quiet discharge of his duty. Thirdly, it was universally 
believed that the constable, Mr. Mull, who had also been 
stabbed, was mortally wounded, and it was known that he 
would leave a large family destitute. It was also believed 
that if he died there wouid be no positive evidence of the 
negro’s guilt, and that a jury would be compelled to acquit 
him of murder for want of legal proof. The possibility of 
the negro’s escaping, if left to the course of the law, was in- 
creased by the fact that two men convicted of murder 
and sentenced to death within the last two years, escaped 
punishment by breaking jail. Add to all this, that the affray 
happened just after sun-down, when every body was at 
leisure, and the laborers returning from a hard day’s work, 
many of them doubtless under th excitement of liquor, were 
more easily wrought upon, and more ready to join in a tumult 
than at any other time, and I think you will agree with me 
that it is no slander upon our country to say that under the 
same circumstances the same barbarity would have i::cn 
committed in almost any other city of the Union. Bad as 
the case is, it is not worse, if all things are taken into consid- 
eration, than events which have occurred recently in Charles- 
town, Mass., Philadelphia, Baltimore, and several other cities. 
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The burning of the convent in Charlestown was an act hardly 
less barbarous than the burning of the negro here, while it 
was far more deliberate and unprovoked, and finds more per- 
sens willing to excuse it. The attack upon free negroes in 
Piiladelphia was a more systematic, more extensive, and 
equally ferocious outrage. The Baltimore mob, which was 
caused by a dispute about money, committed in broad day- 
light, the most aggravated assault upon the property and lives 
of the obnoxious persons, who escaped death only by flight. 
In all these cases, there was deliberate, concerted action, 
which is alone enough to magnify a small crime into a great 
one. But here, the whole tragedy was begun and ended in 
two hours. From the time that McIntosh was first taken 
into custody and carried towards the jail, until he was a 
dead man, was less than two hours. In this brief space of 
time the murder was committed and the murderer made the 
victim of a savage kind of justice. I would not burden my 
conscience by defending either the lawlessness or the bar- 
barity of the punishment inflicted; there is a stain left by the 
whole proceeding upon the character of this city; but every 
one who is acquainted with human nature, and has observed 
the progress of popular excitements, will acknowledge, that 
one outrage of this sort is no proof of a peculiarly depraved 
state of morals in the community where it happened. I will 
not say that such a thing cannot happen again in this city. 
I think that it cannot, but at the same time, I know that the 
spirit of mob-law is generally diffused both here and every 
where in the United States, and that it finds defenders even 
among those who call themselves the better class in the com- 
munity. Fools that they are, not to perceive that the freedom 
and peace of our country depend upon the maintenance of 
the law! Fools, to suppose that their liberty or life is safe 
in the hands of an irresponsible multitude! Mob-law has 
not yet gone its whole length among us, and whether its 
worst and most ruinous outbreaks will happen here or else- 
where, it is impossible to say. I look upon the outrage in 
this city not as indicating any thing peculiar to the place; it 
was only one among the exhibitions of popular violence, with 
which the face of our whole land has been recently disfigured; 
it was one illustration of the principle, which is now so com- 
monly taught, that the popular voice, under however great 
excitement it speaks, is superior to all law, whether human 
or divine. 

A few words more in regard to the morals of this city. It 
is a delicate subject, and difficult to speak of so as to convey 
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a correct idea. I have been in most of the large cities of the 
Union, and I know of none which will bear to be brought into 
a strong light. The most moral among them hides in its dark 
alleys and secret places unheard of iniquity. The world has 
not yet seen a Christian city. This city is like all other com- 
mercial cities with which I am acquainted. It has the usual 
proportion of drinking-houses and drunkards, but I must 
say this for it, that although there is a great deal of drinking, 
the number of drunkards is smaller than I have generally 
seen in other cities. There is much blasphemy, much licen- 
tiousness of every kind. There is undoubtedly much more 
of every kind of vice than lam aware of. But since I have re- 
sided here | have not seen a greater proportion of vice than | 
have witnessed in cities east of the mountains. There is not 
that difference which eastern people imagine. On the evening 
of the last 4th of July I passed through the city from one end to 
the other at 10 o’clock P. M.,and found every thing as quiet as 
in a village, and the whole of that day, usually set apart for idle 
amusements, was passed without any disturbance. I have no 
disposition to make things appear better than they are, but I 
think that this city is generally as quiet and orderly as almost 
any in the Union. A Boston editor lately asked, “When did 
a day pass in St. Louis without a street-brawl or’a murder? 
But I believe that if that profound personage could be unwit- 
tingly transported to this city, he might be a week here with- 
out discovering any thing that he has not been accustomed to 
see in the place which he now honors with his presence. If 
such a journey would have the effect of convincing him of his 
own ignorance, it is to be hoped that he will come immediately. 

I have been led to say thus much, because I suppose you 
share in the opinions common to eastern people in regard 
to the morality of this place. I wish that the truth were 
more generally known. It gives us very little to boast of, but 
it takes away from other cities the right to cast reproach upon 
us. The attention of the enterprising is just becoming awake 
to the advantages possessed by St. Louis, and we do not wish 
moral and religious men to be kept away by the fear of falling 
into a den of thieves. Those who come may expect to find 
pleasant society and a quiet home. The city is yet only the 
germ of what it is destined to be. We look forward very 
confidently to the time, when it will be one of the largest and 
most important cities of our country. This expectation is 
justified by our geographical position, and our present very 
rapid increase gives an earnest of our future prosperity. The 
state of which this is the commercial emporium, is the largest 
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in the union,* and unsurpassed by any other in its internal 
resources. An unbounded field of enterprise is therefore here 
offered, and we have reason to think that the moral prosperity 
of our city is now keeping pace with its growth in riches and 
population, and have no fear of its falling behind the age. 
Yours, Ww. G. E. 





Arr. 4.—READING.—NO. Q, 


In my first letter, I gave you a few very obvious hints 
on the subject of reading in general, and will now call 
your mind to a question, which every systematic reader 
must ask himself,—it is, Shall my reading be confined to 
one or two subjects until I am thorough in them, or shall 
it be general and superficial? Most whose advice you would 
follow, would, | think, advise the first; for my own part, I am 
in favor of the last course. It is true that superficial know- 
ledge should be avoided where it can be, but to my mind, the 
true question is this, Does it best become a being destined for 
eternity to gain a broad view of all that he can know, though 
a very imperfect one, or one more narrow and more perfect? 
If you look into what is said in favor of thorough studies, you 
will find them upheld, generally, as the means to gain worldly 
power or distinction: and when this is not the case, they are 
contended for by those that have \ittle or no faith in the doc- 
trine that our studies, habits and occupations here, will affect 
our fate hereafter. But to me it is clear that all the powers 
and capacities of the man are more perfectly developed, and 
brought out in better proportion by gaining an outline merely 
of all knowledge within our reach, than by pursuing any one 
branch of knowledge into all its details; and the ridicule and 
scorn which has been heaped upon ‘“smatterers,” though it 
may properly apply to those that go from subject to subject, 
without purpose and without system, cannot with justice fall 
upon students who go perfectly as far as they go, and stop 
because they perceive the inutility of going farther. Some 
one subject, it is true, will become the prominent one in every 
man’s mind, and it is right it should be so, for every man owes 
it to the wor!:!, to extend in some direction the circle of know- 
ledge, if it be in his power; but th prominence differs from 
the entire predominance of one subject. A man may carry 
his researches in natural or mental philosophy, history, or 

* Made so by the recent grant of additional territory. 
g* 
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natural history, beyond the common line, and yet by no 
means give up other subjects. This has been done ~s some 
of the most eminent men in all branches—Milton, Newton, 
Locke, Coleridge, Goethe. If you read the works of Cole- 
ridge, for instance, you will find continual references to all 
branches of natural and political science, and will see that 
from these he has drawn many of his most admirable illustra- 
tioas, and gained from them that breadth and unity of thought 
which must ever distinguish him, despite his many faults; 
and the great German is a still more striking instance. 

But the habit of general and systematic study is by no means 
common among either great or small men. We are very apt, 
if lawyers, physicians, o: clergymen, to read upon no subject 
as we should read, except that belonging to our profession, 
and seldom upon that. Other subjects we take up for amuse- 
meni, and lay them down again to resume or not as occasion 
occuis. This I would advise you never to do. If a work on 
botany or biography falls in your way, do not touch it, unless 
you see that you can pursue that of which it treats to 
some purpose; and above all things, eschew the habit of 
standing about a library or reading-room, dipping for a moment 
into this book or 1. * review, and then turning to another. 

Reviews are ai tine» of great use, because they compress 
kno. '*dge and give references, and also because they excite 
ani: est in subjects that, but for them, we might never ap- 
proaci; but they are, to the student, edged tools, to be used 
with great caution. 

I would say, then, let your reading be general, but by no 
means promiscuous or vague. You may learn enough of 
nature to have the God of nature always before you, to 
value all that He has made, and from liis works, to learn 
‘le many lessons of mercy, faith, love, and courage that they 
were meant to teach, and yet be what men will call a smat- 
terer, for you need know few names, and may be ignorant 
of many standard authors: but I should think you far wiser 
to gain this smattering than to give the time spent in its 
gain, to becoming perfect anc thorough in the dates of history, 
or the minute facts of statistics. 

But, while I advise a larve field of study, I beg you 
to guard against the too current practice of making a 
very imperfect knowledge of a subject enough, whatever 
chances may occur for increasing it; I would be content with 
imperfection because general perfection is impossible, but be 
as thorough as you can be, and never think that you know 
enough of a subject when opportunities offer to increase your 
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knowledge of it. There is an essential diflerence between the 
man that is content with a scant view of the whole now, 
because he hopes to perfect that view hereafter, and the man 
that is content with it because he cares to know no more. 

One more remark and | close; in choosing your subjects of 
study, have your eye ever upon that great truth that should 
be our guide in every pursuit, and a full, ever-present, ever- 
influeniial faith,in which is the beginning, and body and end of 
all philosophy—the truth that we ure immortal spirits. Having 
this in view, you will nut, as some do, spend years in acquiring 
knowledge that cannot have any influence, as far as we can 
see, upon the eternal interests of yvurself or others: havin 
this in view, you will never narrow your reading to the news- 
papers and magazines of the day; nor yet despise them, for 
they are your only means cf communication with the great 
mass of your fellows. It is for want of faith in this truth, 
that the lawyer becomes a mere lawyer, the politician a de- 
votee to the small interests of the time, and the tradesman a 
bondman of trade. Keep this truth then ever before you, by 
attendance on public worship, by private devotion, by the 
study of scripture, by the study of nature, by reflecting upon 
your own powers, and going over again in thought your past 
life, in the opportunities and changes of which you may see the 
Hand of God schooling you for the future, as clearly as you 
see it in the stars «° night, the clou’s of noon-day, or the 
plan and formation oi your own body, 

Yours, &c. J. HP. 





For the Western Messenger. 
TO THE REV. E. P. 


NOW ON HIS TRAVELS FOR HEALTH, 


May strength return to that manly form, 

And a flow to that heart as full and warm 

As the spirit-depths it was wont to feel 
Moved, Siloa-like, for the human weal. 

For here is the field, and now is the hour, 
When heralds of light must asser’ their power. 
A voice is abroad from an ‘ron tongue, 

A ua. ' ke cloud in the heavens 1s hung, 

A rus urd as of waves below 

In ther: ua.x and deluging overflow. 

O what shall the tide of corruption stay, 

If the salt of the earth dissolves away, 

And the power that curbed the floods of yore, 
From voices like thine resounds no more! 


Cineinnat:, July, 1836. ty BR: 
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Art. 5.—MANNERS AND HABITS OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


HOUSE WARMING. 


The picture of a western or frontier wedding, painted in 
its native hues, contained in a former number, would be in- 
complete, without an account of the settlement of the new 
married pair in the duties of matrimonial life. “A spot was 
selected on a piece of land of one of the parents, for their 
habitation. A day was appointed shortly after their marriage, 
for commencing the work of building their cabin. The 
fatigue party consisted of choppers, whose business it was to 
fell the trees and cut them off at proper lengths; a man_ with 
a team for hauling them to the place, and arranging them, 
properly assorted, at the sides and ends of the buildings; a 
carpenter, if such he might be called, whose business it was 
to search the woods for a proper tree for making clap-boards 
for the roof. The tree for this purpose must be straight 
grained, and from three to four feet in diameter. The boards 
were split four feet long, with a large frow, and as wide as 
the timber would allow. They were used without planing 
or shaving. Another division were employed in getting 
puncheons for the floor of the cabin; this was done by splitting 
trees about eighteen inches in diameter, and hewing the faces 
of them with a broadaxe. They were half the length of the 
floor they were intended to make. The materials for the 
cabin were mostly prepared on the first day; and sometimes 
the fou dation laid in the evening. The second day was 
allotted for the raising. In the morning of the next day, the 
neighbors collected for the raising. The first thing to be done 
was the election of four corner-men, whose business it was to 
notch and place the logs. The rest of the company furnished 
them with the timbers. In the mean time the boards and 
puncheons were collecting for the floor and roof; so that by 
the time the cabin was a few rounds high, the sleepers and 
floor began to be laid. The door was made by sawing or 
cutting the logs in one side so as to make an opening about 
three feet wide. This opening was secured by upright 
pieces of timber about three inches thick, through which holes 
were bored into the ends of the logs, for the purpose of pinning 
them fast. A similar opening, but wider, was made at the 
end for the chimney. This was built of logs, and made large 
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to admit of a back and jams of stone. At the square, two 
end logs projected a foot or eighteen inches beyond the: wall 
to receive the butting poles, as they were called, against which 
the ends of the first row of clapboards was supported. The 
roof was formed by making the end-logs shorter, until a single 
log formed the comb of the roof; on these logs the clap-boards 
were placed, the ranges of them lapping some distance over 
those next below them, and kept in their places by logs, placed 
at proper distances upon them. The roof, and sometimes the 
floor, were finished on the same day of the raising. A third 
day was commonly spent by a few carpenters, in levelling off 
the floor, making a clap-board door and a table. This last 
was made of a split slab, and supported by four round legs set 
in auger holes. Sume three-legged stools were made in the 
same manner. Some pins stuck in the logs at the back of the 
house, supported some clap-boards which served for shelves, 
for the table furniture. A single fork, placed with its lower 
end in a hole in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a 
joist, served for a bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork, with 
one end through a crack between the logs of the wall. This 
front pole was crossed by ashorter one within the fork, with its 
outer end through another crack. From the front pole, through 
acrack between the logsof the end of the house, the bonnie Hane. 
put on, which formed the bottom of the bed. Sometimes other 
poles were pinned to the fork a little distance above these, for the 
purpose of supporting the front and foot of the bed, while the 
walls were the support of its back and head. A few pegs around 
the walls for a display of the coats of the women, and hunting- 
shirts of the men, and two small forks or buck’s horns to a 
joist for the rifle and shot-pouch, completed the carpenter 
work. Inthe mean time masons were at work. With the 
heart pieces of the timber of which the clap-boards were made, 
they made billets for chunking up the cracks between the 
logs of the cabin and chimney. The cabin being finished, 
the ceremony of house warming took place, before the young 
couple were permitted to move into it. The house warming 
was a dance of a whole night’s continuance, made up of the 
relations of the bride and groom, and their neighbors. On 


the day following the young couple took possession of their 
hew mansion.” 


SPORTS OF THE FRONTIER. 


From the settlement of a new married couple in their 
frontier cabin, the transition is easy to the sports of the 
country, which enlivened the solitary and dangerous life of 
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the back-woodsman. “Let me compose the songs. of people, 
and any body else may make thir laws,” was the saying of 
a shrewd observer of human nature. The amusements of 
any people are not only highly indicative of their character, 
but they exert an important influence in forming and foster- 
ing peculiarities of disposition. Such employments exhibit 
the human character, stripped of much of the disguise incident 
to artificial life. The gladiators of antiquity, the bull-fights 
of modern Spain, with the dances of the “vine-clad hills of 
France,” all illustrate this truth. Many of the sports of the 
early settlers of this country, were imitative of the exercises 
and stratagems of hunting and war. Boys were taught the 
use of the bow and arrow at an early age; but although they 
acquired considerable adroitness in the use of them, so as to 
kill a bird or squirrel sometimes, yet it appears to me, that 
in the hands of the white people, the bow and arrow could 
never be depended upon for warfare or hunting, unless made 
and managed in a different manner, from any specimens of 
them that I ever saw. In ancient times, the bow and arrow 
must have been deadly instruments, in the hands of the bar- 
barians of our country; but I much doubt whether any of 
the present tribes of Indians could make much use of the 
flint arrow-heads, which must have been so generally used by 
their forefathers. One important pastime of our boys, was 
that of imitating the noise of every bird and beast in the 
woods. This faculty was not merely a pastime; but a very 
necessary part of education, on account of its utility in cer- 
tain circumstances. The imitations of the gobblings and 
other sounds of wild turkeys, often brought this keen-eyed 
and ever watchful tenant of the forest within reach of the 
rifle. The bleating of the fawn brought its dam to her death 
in the same way. The hunter often collected a company of 
mopish owls to the trees about his camp, and amused himself 
with their hoarse screaming, his howl would raise and often 
obtain responses from a pack of wolves, so as to inform him 
of their neighborhood, as well as guard him against their 
depredations. This imitative faculty was sometimes requisite 
as a measure of precaution in war. The Indians, when 
scattered about in a neighborhood, often collected together, 
by imitating turkeys by day, and wolves or owls by night. 
In similar situations, our people did the same. 

I have often witnessed the consternation of a whole neigh- 
borhood in consequence of a few screeches of owls. An early 
and correct use of this imitative faculty was considered as an 
indication that its possessor would become in due time a 
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hunter and a valiant warrior. Throwing the tomahawk was 
another boyish sport, in which many acquired considerable 
skill. The tomahawk, with its handle a certain length, will 
make a given number of turns in a given distance. Say, in 
five steps, it will strike with the edge, the handle downwards; 
at the distance of seven and a half, it will strike with the 
edge, the handle upwards, and soon. A little experience en- 
abled the boy to measure the distance with his eye, when 
walking through the woods, and strike a tree with his toma- 
hawk, in any way he chose. The athletic sports of running, 
jumping, and wrestling, were the pastimes of boys, in common 
with the men. 

A well grown boy, at the age of twelve or thirteen years, 
was furnished with a smell rifle and shot pouch. He then 
became a fort soldier, and had his port-hole assigned him. 
hunting squirrels, turkeys and raccoons, soon made him expert 
in the use of the gun. Dancing was the principal amusement 
of our young people of both sexes. Their dances, to be sure, 
were of the simplest forms. Three and four handed reels and 
jigs, country dances, cotilions and minutes, were unknown. I 
remember to have seen once or twice, a dance which was 
called “The Irish Trot,” but I have since forgotten its figure. 
Shooting at marks, was a common diversion among} the men, 
when their stores of ammunition would allow it; this, however, 


was far from being always the case. 


ART OF MEDICINE ON THE FRONTIERS. 


This complex science, the result of so many centuries of 
sinful thought and elaborate experiment, could scarcely be 

said to exist in the back-woods at the first settlement. The 
professors of this curious science are rather followers, than 
the pioneers of civilization; they flourish as society flourishes, 
but seldom attend the first developments of society. Their 
counterfeit substitutes are conjurors and specific empirics. 
With such practitioners, remedies for almost all diseases are 
specifics: this too by a fallacy in reasoning not confined to the 
illiterate medical pretenders—making the induction broader 
than the facts from which it is supposed to be deduced, and 
confounding occasional coincidence with necessary connection. 
The following affords a popular account of the condition of 
this interesting science in the West. 

“The diseases of children were mostly ascribed to worms; 
for the expulsion of which a solution of common salt was 
given. The dose was always large. I well remember having 
been compelled to take half a table spoonful, when quite 
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small. To the best of my recollection, it generally answered 
the purpose. Scrapings of pewter spoons was another remedy 
for the worms. The dose of this was also large, amounting, 
I should think, from twenty to forty grains. It was commonly 
given in sugar. Sulphate of iron or green copperas was a 
third remedy for the worms. The dose of this was also 
larger than we should venture to give at this time. For 
burns, a poultice of Indian meal was a common remedy. A 
poultice of scraped potatoes was also a favorite with some 
people; roasted turnips made into a poultice were used by 
others. Slippery elm bark was often used in the same way. 
i do not recollect that any internal remedy or bleeding was 
used for burns. The croup, or what was then called the bold 
hives, was a common disease among the children, many of 
whom died of it. For the cure of this, the juice of roasted 
onions or garlick was given in large doses. Wall ink was also 
a favorite remedy with many of the old ladies. For fevers, 
sweating was the general remedy. This was generally per- 
formed by ineans of a strong decoction of Virginia snakeroot. 
The dose was always very large. If a purge was used, it 
was about half a pint of a strong decoction of white walnut 
bark ‘This, when intended as a purge, was peeled downwards; 
when intended as a vomit, was peeled upwards. Indian 
physic, a species of ipecacuanha, was frequently used for a 
vomit, and sometimes the pocoon or blood root. For the bite 
of a rattle or copper snake, a great variety of specifics was 
used. I remember, when a small boy, to have seen a man 
bitten by a rattle snake brought into the fort on a man’s 
back. One of the company dragged the snake after him by a 
forked stick fastened to its head. The body of the snake was 
cut into pieces of about two inches in length, split open in 
succession, and laid on the wound to draw out the poison, as 
they expressed it. When this was over, a large fire was 
kindled up in the yard, and the whole of the serpent burned 
to ashes by the way of revenge for the injury he had done. 
After this process was over, a large quantity of chesnut leaves 
was collected and boiled in a pot. The whole of the wounded 
man’s leg and part of his thigh were placed on a piece of 
chesnut bark, fresh from the tree, and the decoction poured 
on the leg so as torun down into the pot again. After con- 
tinuing this process for sometime, a quantity of the boiled 
leaves was bound to the leg. This was repeated several times 
aday. The man got well; but whether owing to the treat: 
ment bestowed on his wound, is not so certain. A number 
of native plants was used for snakebites: among them the 
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white plantain held a high rank. This was boiled in milk, 
and the decoction given the patient in large quantities. A 
kind of fern, which from its resemblance to the leaves of 
walnut, was called walnut fern, was another remedy. A 
plant of fibrous roots, resembling the Seneca snakeroot, of a 
black color, and a strong but not disagreeable smell, was con- 
sidered and relied on as the Indian specific for the cure of 
the bite of a snake. A decoction of this was likewise used 
for the cure of colds.” “Cupping, sucking the wound and 
making deep incisions, which were filled with salt and gun- 
powder, were amongst the remedies for snake-bites.” Gun- 
shot and other wounds, were treated with slippery elm bark, 
flaxseed, and other such like poultices. Many lost their 
lives from wounds, which would now be considered trifling 
and easily cured. The use of the lancet and other means of 
depletion, in the treatment of wounds constituted no part of 
their cure in this country, in early times. The erysipelas, 
or St. Anthony’s fire, was circumscribed by the blood of a 
black cat. Hence there was scarcely a black cat to be seen, 
whose ears and tail had not been frequently chopped for a 
contribution of blood.” 


WITCH-CRAFT. 


It will not, the author trusts, be thought to be any inten- 
tional derogation from the merits of the important and sanative 
science of medicine, to arrange the opinions of the frontier 
people on witchcraft with their ignorant prejudices on the 
subject of medicine. Both were alike the offspring of uncul- 
tivated minds, too much occupied by the physical wants of 
their condition, to investigate the phenomena of nature. 
“The belief in witchcraft was prevalent among the settlers of 
the western country. To the witch was ascribed the tre- 
mendous power of inflicting strange and incurable diseases, 
particularly on children; of destroying cattle by shooting them 
with hair-balls, and a great variety of other means of destruc- 
tion; of inflicting spells and curses on guns and other things, 
and lastly, of changing men into horses, and after bridling 
and saddling, riding them in full speed over hill and dale, to 
their frolics and other places of rendezvous.” Wizards were 
men supposed to possess the same mischievous powers as the 
witches; but these were seldom exercised for bad purposes. 
The powers of wizards were exercised for the purpose of 
counteracting the malevolent influence of the witches of the 
other sex. have known several of these witchmasters, ag 
they were called, who made = po profession of curing the 
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diseases inflicted by the influence of witches; and I have 
known respectable physicians, who had no greater portion of 
business, in the line of their profession, than many of these 
witch-masters had in theirs.” “The diseases of children, 
supposed to have been inflicted by witch-craft, were those of 
the internal dropsy of the brain and the rickets. The symp- 
toms and cure of these destructive diseases, were utterly un- 
known, in former times, in this country. Diseases which 
could neither be accounted for nor cured, were usually 
ascribed to some supernatural agency of a malignant kind. 
For the cure of the diseases inflicted by witchcraft, the picture 
of the supposed witch was drawn on a stump or piece of board, 
and shot at with a bullet containing a little bit of silver. This 
silver bullet transferred a painful and sometimes a mortal spell 
on that part of the witch corresponding with the part of the 
portrait struck by the bullet.” The witch had but one way 
of relieving herself from any spell inflicted on her in this way, 
which was that of borrowing something, no matter what, of 
the family to which the subject of the exercise of her witch- 
craft belonged. I have known several poor old women much 
urprised at being refused requests which had been usvally 
sgranted without hesitation, and almost heart-broke when 
informed of the cause of the refusal. When cattle on 
hogs were supposed to be under the influence of witchcraft, 
they were burnt in the forehead by a branding iron, or, when 
dead, burned wholly to ashes. This inflicts a spell upon the 
witch, that could only be removed by borrowing, as above 
stated. Witches were often said to milk the cows of their 
neighbors. This they did by fixing a new pin in a_ towel 
for each cow intended to be milked. This towel was hung 
over her own door, and by means of certain incantations, the 
milk was extracted from the fringes of the towel, after the 
manner of milking a cow. This happened when the cows 
were too poor to give much milk.” 

The preceding account of customs was drawn from observa- 
tions made in the norti-western portion of Virginia; but 
which, the author of this pancr, from so confined local experi- 
ence and enquiry, believes, may be taken for a faithful picture 
of early frontier manners in the western country generally. 
Their existence had not entirely ceased, in many parts of the 
country, when the present writer first migrated to Kentucky, 
thirty years ago. The stock of our people in the State of 
Kentucky is nearly homogeneous; the settlers of this portion 
of the West, were the migratory bands from the States nearest 
to this section of the Republic. The eastern.part of Virginia 
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furnished much the larger portion: nor was the removal dis- 
tant as it was, considered so much an emigration as a transfer 
of residence from one part of the great commonwealth to 
another. It was much like the removal of our ancestors from 
one part of the British monarch’s dominions to another, in the 
first European settlement of the country. 

The contrast of the present condition of the country with 
the preceding description, affords matter of great and just 
pride to the people of the Western country, as well as to all 
who boast of partaking the privileges of citizens in our noble 
republic; or take a pride in the energies and prosperity of our 
“generous plan of power.” What a painful contrast to the 
brave and enduring hardihood of the people which have been 
described, does the character of the frontier people of Florida 
and the south present now; falling and fleeing in every direc- 
tion before inferior tribes of Indians. Undoubtedly this is 
mainly to be attributed to the absence of suitable habits, 
which can alone be generated by a life spent on the frontiers. 

But whatever may be the cause, the contrast in effect and 
reality, in the success of the handful of Western pioneers—and 
the terrible disasters of the Southern emigrants, at the present 
time, powerfully illustrates the energy and spirit of owr fathers. 
America may well be proud of their manly virtues, while the 
defects and the vices of their character ought to be forgot- 
ten, amid our modern light and civilization. 





Art. 6.—THE BEECHERS ann UNITARIANISM. 


Dr. Beecher has been so well spoken of by Unitarians, for 
having so far outstripped his sect in liberality of doctrine, that 
he has been looked upon with suspicious eye by his brethren, 
and seems to be considerably alarmed. His recent conduct 
shows, that whatever reasons Unitarians may have to speak 
well of his liberality of doctrine, they have no reason to praise 
his liberality of feeling. Let us remember, however, while we 
animadvert on his and his daughter’s late dealings with Unita- 
rianism, that it is undoubtedly for his good in respect to influ- 
ence with his sect, to doashe hasdone. We will give him at 
least the credit of worldly wisdom. For surely he cannot be 
expected to take much pleasure in being called a Unitarian, as 
he is often called by the old-fashioned Presbyterians among us, 
nor can he probably see in this circumstance any good omen 
of his hierarchical] power. Without farther preface, let us 
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comment upon a recent proceeding of the Doctor, and then 
say a few words upon some passages in the daughter's late 
work: 


THE DOCTOR. 


At ameeting of the General Association of Ministers, re- 
puted Orthodox, in Massachusetts, held in the month of June, 
a report was read animadverting severely on the conduct of 
Unitarians in regard to their Calvinistic brethren. It was sta- 
ted, that 81 Churches had been exiled chiefly by Unitarians: 
46 had been compelled to withdraw as Churches, and in 35 it 
had been done by individuals. The Report then went on to 
state at large the measures that had been taken “to put down 
Orthodoxy.” The Report is very able,says the Orthodox jour- 
nal that records the proceedings of the Association, and will 
make a great sensation in the religious world. 

Now, certainly, it made a great sensation at the time in the 
Association. They were at a loss what to do with it. 

One Doctor moved that it should be accepted and printed. 

Another Rev. Brother feared, that if printed, it would ex- 
cite a disadvantageous opposition, and give the appearance, 
that the legislature and the judiciary leaned towards the Uni- 
tarians, or rather against Orthodoxy. 

_— Dr. thought the facts ought to come before the 
public. 

Another member thought the report had better be printed 
under individual responsibility. 

Dr. Humphrey did not know what to do. He did not wish 
the report locked up, and he was afraid to have it printed. 
At any rate, he was sure, that Unitarianism was going down. 

Another hoped the report would not be locked up. 

Another alluded to the choice of an Unitarian preacher by 
the united convention of Congregational Churches in Massa- 
chusetts, in May, and thought it very inconsistent to give 
their votes for an Unitarian preacher in “our associate capa- 
city, and yet refuse to exchange with Unitarians in our indi- 
vidual capacity.” 

Another moved the reference of the report to a committee. 

Mr. Stearns begged leave to dissent from Dr. Humphrey in 
the opinion of the decline of Unitarianism. He thought there 
were no symptons of a decline, but only a change in the mode 
of attack—an attempt to show, that all differences consisted in 
speculation or non-essentials, and to unite in prayer meetings, 
Sabbath school operations, &c., with the Orthodox. 
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The report was referred to a Committee, who offered a reso- 
lution, that the publishinty Committee revise and print it. 

Upon this resolve, Mr. Robbins, (we sincerely like him for 
his Christian spirit, for he was certainly decent,) stated, that 
he was opposed to the report, and was not prepared to say, that 
Unitarians are not Christians. He trusted, that the prayers 
of the Pilgrims had not been in vain, and that the churches 
would again be restored to the faith and purity of their an- 
cestors. 

Now uprises Dr. Beecher, the Achilles of the field, and says, 
“it is too late in the day to doubt whether Unitarians are 
Christians. We passed the Rubicon, when we refused to ex- 
change with them, on the ground, that they are not Christians. 
He was aware, that they were endeavoring by their insinua- 
tions to induce the belief, that they differ little from the Ortho- 
dox, and to bring about a union.” And now for his final words 
—we would not believe he uttered them, were they not record- 
ed in an Orthodox journal. “ 'Toucu Nor, TASTE NOT, HANDLE 
NOT, MUST BE WRITTEN ON UNITARIANISM, AS ON RUM.” 

On these proceedings, we make the following remarks: 

1. Observe the inconsistency of these champions of the Sl 
exiled churches. They complain of a conspiracy to put down 
Orthodoxy, because in 81 churches, formerly Orthodox, a ma- 
jority have become Unitarian, and have chosen to have Unita- 
rian preaching, and at the same time given the ‘exiles’ full 
liberty to remain, to listen to the preaching and abide in the 
communion. But no! These exiles are determined to go 
forth, and while they will not allow the Unitarians to be Chris- 
tians at all, they think, that they have been used unfairly, in 
not having the whole church left to themselves, with full liberty 
to excommunicate whom they will. Poor oppressed exiled 
churches indeed! because not suilerred to domineer over a 
majority of their brethren, who are willing to call them Chris- 
tians, but to whom they deny all claim to the Christian privi- 
lege. 

2. Mark the propriety of talking of the decline of Unita- 
rianism, when a report is under consideration, which declares 
81 churches to have been transferred to Unitarians. This 
seems to us like the conduct of some envious maidens, who 
when they see some beauteous belle receiving more, than what 
seems to them her share of notice, sometimes solace themselves 
with saying, “ How ugly she is! How ill-dressed! I wonder 
they can call her handsome! But she is fast fading, is’nt she ?” 

3. But observe they differ as to the decline of Unitarianism, 
“ Who shall decide, when doctors disagree !” 

10* 
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4. Mark their very erroneous estimate of the reasons, that 
have induced Unitarians to change their mode of declaring 
their sentiments. These men are willing only tosee sectarian 
selfishness in the recent endeavors of our denomination to 
show, that sectarian differences are only in non-essentials, and 
to bring about a Catholic spirit and union among Christians.— 
We are sorry, that our opposing brethren see through so evil 
aneye. We have indeed ceased the angry tone of controversy, 
but it is because we dislike the bitterness of the controversial 
spirit. We have indeed talked less about doctrines of late, 
but it has been in order to build up our churches in spiritual 
faith and love—it was moreover, because our doctrinal vie ws 
have already been clearly stated — because we feel ourselves 
able now to dispense with the sword of war, and to build up 
the walls of our Jerusalem on that only foundation, whereon 
the Spiritual temple can be built. We have indeed laid down 
the broad principle, that controversy is chiefly about non-essen- 
tials —that spiritually minded men of all denominations do 
really agree in the essentials of religion, although they may be 
unconscious of it—that in fact there is but one religion of the 
heart, although there are a thousand theologies; but we do this 
from the feeling, that the human soul is one in its great 
features in all bosoms, its wants are one, the truth, which God 
has sent for its needs, is one and within the reach of all sincere 
hearts. And yet in this movement in which we might hope 
and pray to be aided by all friends of spiritual religion, our 
Orthodox brethren will see only the insidious course of a secta- 
rianism, that is too sneaking to use the direct weapons of sec- 
tarian controversy. We do not envy them their jaundiced eye- 
sights. Let any unprejudiced man take up the works of Chan- 
ning, Dewey or Walker, and try if he can by any effort, even 
of fancy, see in the spirit of Love and Faith, that breathes 
through their pages, the traces of a lurking and insidious sec- 
tarianism. Wesay again, that we do not envy these Orthodox 
controversialists their eyes. 

d. And lastly, we intended to comment on Dr. Beecher’s deli- 
cate language in which he compares Unitarianism to rum.— 
We can indeed see some aptness in the simile, in as much, as 
both articles are likely to have a wide diffusion. But we for- 
bear. The Doctor’s words speak their own shame. They 
have drawn on him the severe censure even of literary and 
political journals, that are not wont to deal in religious pole- 
mics. We fear that the Doctor, while he was uttering these 
words, knew that he was doing wrong. He has seen too 
much of Unitarians and Unitarianism not to know better.— 
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But we turn away from this theme in disgust, to a fairer and 
more agreeable subject. 


THE DAUGHTER. 


We have been much pleased with Miss Beecher’s Letters on 
the difficulties of religion. Her remarks on Infidelity show, 
that she has had considerable experience of the world, that she 
has been willing to talk with unbelievers, and even rank them 
among her friends, and that she has studied and reflected well 
upon the subject, and although not original in any of her views, 
has given to us the arguments of Bishop Butler and others 
in an agreeable and taking dress. The book shews, that she 
is her father’s daughter, although it may perhaps shew, that 
she has one more cell in the heart and one less in the brain 
than he has. But this according to Fontanelle is only making 
the proper allowance for the difference of sex. 

Your excellent correspondent, ‘ J. H. P.’ has reviewed these 
letters in part, and shewn how reasonable a thing is modern 
Orthodoxy, and how it does not differ from Unitarianism in any 
points affecting the moral and religious character. We take 
up the subject where he left it, and proceed to remark on some 
of the lady’s strictures on Unitarian views. 

In writing apparently to an Unitarian friend, for many such 
and dear friends too she owns she has, Miss Beecher says, “ I 
think all the plausibility and success of Unitarianism may be 
resolved into two general causes, which you can judge without 
any very learned research; the first is unfairness in argument; 
the second is violation of the laws of evidence, in regard to the 
interpretation of Scripture.” 

To begin then with the first charge, unfairness of argument, 
let us see how the lady manages that. She begins by dis- 
claiming any attempt to impeach the motives of Unitarians, 
and in fact the whole book is free from all such invidi- 
ous attack on character, or any uncharitable insinuations. 

She sets out fairly with stating, that the peculiarity, which 
distinguishes Unitarians from all other sects, is the denial of 
the Supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Ghost. 
She selects this point to exhibit the alleged unfairness of argu- 
ment. 

The writer goes on to endeavor to show, that almost the 
whole controversy turns on the use of the terms one, only, 
alone, and similar terms denoting unity, and maintains that 
we persist in giving a wrong sense to the term unity—that 
when we deny that God can be one and three, we assume our 
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own meaning to the term one—we persist in declaring that 
the Trinitarians do affirm God to be three, in that same sense 
in which he is one—that we forget that a thing may be one 
in a certain respect, and plural in another respect; that an 
army, for instance, may be properly called one body, while, in 
another respect, it may be called ten thousand bodies—and 
that there may be an unity, that is not contradictory to 
Trinity. 

Now we allow that there may be an Unity not contradic- 
tory toa Trinity, for we believe, we think, in the only Trinity 
that is reconcileable with an Unity—that is, we believe in 
one God the Father, and in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
as two modes of his agency or manifestation. We deny that 
our denomination do, in their definition of the Unity, assume, 
that it is necessarily opposed to a Trinity in all senses of the 
words. But we do maintain, that the kind of Trinity in 
which the Trinitarians profess to believe, is contradictory to 
the Unity of God. Let Miss Beecher refer to the most remark- 
able book that has appeared of late years on the Trinity, [ 
mean “Norton’s Statement of Reasons,” the production of one 
of our best names in American letters, and perhaps our first 
Biblical scholar—and there she will find no such assumption. 
Mr. Norton allows, that there may be an Unity, not contra- 
dictory to the Trinity, but denies, that there is any sense, in 
which a being can be radically and essentially one, and 
at the same time three. He denies this, and endeavors 
to prove his position by a statement of all possible cases, in 
which a being may be one and three. From this book, Miss 
seecher would learn her great error in thinking Unitarians so 
weak, as to err on the very threshold of the argument—the 
very definition. 

Miss Beecher’s apparent candor, therefore, must not lead 
the reader into mistake, when he finds her telling him, “Go 
to the fairest, most intelligent, best informed Unitarian vou 
know, and ask him for the best argument against Trinitarian- 
ism, the one he deems unanswerable, and see if you will not 
find the following exhibition of unfairness.” 

“First, assuming that the Unitarian sense of Unity is the 
correct one, without proof. Secondly, assuming that Trinita- 
rians allow the same sense to the Word. And then they go 
on to exhibit the methods employed by some few Trinitarians, 
who, in explaining their philosophy contradicted their doctrine. 
If you can shew me a single Unitarian writer, who is not 
guilty of this unfairness, I shall see something new to me.” 

We can shew her many such new things, if it be indeed a 
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novelty to her to see a logical Unitarian. We point not only 


to the book alluded to above, but to all our standard authors, 
as exceptions to the absurd reasoning which she has put into 
their mouth. Our writers maintain, in contradiction to her 
first charge, that there is a sense of Trinity not contradictory 
to Unity, and that Jesus was, as he declared, one with the 
Father, while the Father is the one only God: they maintain, 
however, and this remark refutes the second and third charges, 
that any sense of the Trinity which delares Jesus personally 
and essentially the same with God is absurd. But at the 
same time they are perfectly willing to waive all philosophising 
on the subject, and to appeal to “the law and the testimony:” 
they are willing to adopt the Trinitarian dogma into their 
creed, unintelligible as it may seem to them, if they find it 
unequivocally revealed in the scriptures. 

To the law and the testimony therefore we go, and when 
we find Jesus Christ there spoken of as being born a man, 
communing with his disciples as a man, professing ignorance 
of some future events, as a man, and dying a human death, 
we believe him to be aman. When, on the other hand, we 
read of his being one with the Father, when we read in the 
scriptures of his being filled with all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily, and having all power in heaven and earth com- 
mitted to him, we are blessed in the belief, that God’s Spirit 
did dwell with him in its fulness, and that God has given him 
a place and name beyond all his creatures, we fully believe 
that he was “God manifest in the flesh.” 

One word as to the charge of Unitarians violating the laws 
of evidence in the interpretation of language. The writer’s 
illustration is a common, and, we think, a very unfortunate 
one for her cause. 

“Take John 1. i: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 

“This is a passage,” she remarks “free from all dispute as 
to the record: it is safely preserved in all the manuscripts of 
auy authority, and in all the ancient versions. The Unitarian 
says, God, in the first case in that sentence, has its usual 
primary meaning—the Being, who possesses all the attributes 
of the Divinity, viz.—Creative Power, Eternity, Omniscience, 
Umnipotence, and Omnipresence. Then they take the word 
God in the phrase, “And the Word was God. Here, they 
say, the term has not its primary, ordinary signification. 
But why not, is it contrary to reason,” &c. &c. 

And here follows a mass of idle declamation on Unitarian 
presumption. Unitarians do judge this passage by the fair 
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laws of interpretation. Their interpretation is justified both 
by common sense and philological and historical research. 
Take common sense. What does that say? What does 
Word mean or logos? It means wisdom or rather the ez- 
pression—in this connection, therefore, it means the expression 
of the Deity’s wisdom and power. Thus the passage reads, 
“In the beginning was the Deity’s wisdom and power, and 
the wisdom and power were with God, and were God.” 
Now then, when the Word is identified with Christ, we are 
to consider him as the expression of God’s will, of God’s 
wisdom and power. So says common sense. 

If we interpret the passage by the aid of Biblical learning 
and history, we shall find that there was a sect of philosophers, 
called Gnostics, who personified the Logos or Word, and 
called it a distinct being or eon. The Fvangelist seems to 
oppose the Gnostics, and to declare that the Logos was no 
separate being, as they idolatrously imagined, but was God 
himself, or an attribute or expression of God. Thus do com- 
mon sense and right learning justify the Unitarian rendering 
of the passage. So much for our lady’s alleged violation of 
the laws of interpretation. 

We have a few remarks to make in conclusion, upon Miss 
Beecher’s excluding Unitarians from a right to the Christian 
name, inher Eighteenth Letter. This letter and the succeed- 
ing, are unworthy the book. They are very weak, illogical, 
and unworthy her head or heart. 

She remarks, that the term Christian is applied in three 
ways,—l. To those who belong to a nation where the Chris- 
tian religion predominates: and in this sense no one denies 
Unitarians the right to the Christian name. 2. The name is 
applied to the pious in distinction to the worldly and not 
pious. In this sense she will not undertake to say, that an 
Unitarian cannot be a Christian, although she inclines to 
doubt that many of them are so. 3. The term is applied to 
those, who believe in the doctrines of Christianity, and in this 
sense of the word, she denies Unitarians the Christian name, 
and says in this sense, they have no more right to the name 
than Mahometans, Deists, or Jews, since the same doctrines 
are common to them all. 

Now I remark, in the first place, that this division is 
deceptive, leaving out of view the common sense principle, 
that they have a right to be called Christians who take Jesus 
for their master. All followers of Christ, says Robert Hall, 
are called Christians, just as properly as the followers of 
Plato, are called by his name. But not to insist on this 
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point, let us only consider by what miserable quibbling the 
author maintains her own position, that Unitarians do not 
teach the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, but only those 
which are held in common with Mahometans, Deists, or Jews. 
She says, that Unitarianism teaches there is but one God, 
so do Mahometanism, Judaism, Deism. But what, we ask, 
do they teach of the attributes of God? She says, moreover, 
that Mahometanism, Judaism, Deism, teach a future state of 
rewards and punishments; and Unitarianism in this does not 
surpass them. Miserable quibbling! What sort of a future 
life does Mahometanism teach?’ How positively does Judaism 
teach immortality? What enlightened theologian will say, 
that before the captivity and their great ensuing calamity, and 
the intercourse of the Jews with foreign people, there was 
among them any belief of immortality, any thing more than 
the hopes and aspirations after immortality natural to the 
human soul. And Deism, what are its vague conjectures 
after immortality, compared with that faith in life and immor- 
tality which the sincere Unitarian derives from his Savior— 
him who on earth had the sanctions of Divine power in proof 
of his teachings, and whose resurrection sealed his mission 
with the seal of God’s truth. But we are getting out of pa- 
tience with such ignorance and quibbling, and had better stop. 
We advise the fair author to confine herself to those illus- 
trations of practical piety, and lessons of Christian duty, and 
portraitures of moral and spiritual goodness, for which she 
has so decided a talent. But she had better let polemic 
theology alone. It requires more learning than she has, or 
probably will have. We like her vastly, when she stands 
upon her own proper ground; but when she intrudes into 
the fields of controversial dignity, she is out of place. 
Meanwhile, we must heartily join in her prayer, with which 
she closes her work, and with the spirit of which the book is 
generally imbued. 
“May that happy day come, when Christians can difier in 
opinion, and yet dwell side by side in peace and love.” 
Cincinnati. 


Nore. We are surprised to find in Miss Beecher’s work such singular misstate- 
ments in regard to the Old Testament—not only in regard to the nature of the 
belief of the Jews, in a future state of rewards and punishments, but in regard to 
the morality of the Old Testament, as compared with the new. She most 
strangely says that Christianity is not peculiar in revealing the duties of mankind, 
and therefore, they who believe only in the sanctity of Christian moral duties and 
qualities, are not peculiarly Christians. How can she read the Sermon on the 
Mount with such an idea inher head. She maintains that Christianity is peculiar 
in revealing new and stronger motives to produce obedience. These motives are 
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love, on account of a fresh display of God’s grace, and fear, on account of the 
certainty of the punishment of sin. Now we on her own ground maintain, that 
she holds no ductrines peculiar to Christianity, since the motives of love and fear 
are appealed to in the Old Testament: the one on account of God’s grace, the 
other on account of future punishment. Thus on her ground, the Unitarians are 
peculiarly Christians, as well as she. They think their doctrines of immortality, 
duty and punishment are peculiar, because revealed with all fulness and proof in 
the New Testament. She does not believe any new motives are appealed to in 
the New Testament, but old motives are appealed to more strongly and by a 
revelation of greater certainty. In each case, it is not the novelty or peculianty 
of doctrine or motive, which makes the glory of the religion, but the greater cer- 
tainty with which the doctrine is stated, and the force with which the old motives 
are appealed to. For further remarks on this point, we refer the reader vo 


J. H. P's article in the July number. 





Arr. 7—REMARKS UPON REMARKS, 


ON EASTERN UNITARIANS. 
St. Louis, Aug. 9. 


You tell me that some persons have been displeased at the 
remarks made about Professor Palfrey, in our June number 
of the Messenger. That they have been considered “unusual, 
unwise, unkind, and unjust.” For this I am very sorry, but 
do not much wonder at it. I thought at the time that your 
remarks were severe and unqualified, and almost wished that 
you had omitted that part of my letter which gave occasion to 
them. I still think that it was wrong in Mr. Palfrey not to 
preach for you, if it was in his power, even at some sacrifice 
to himself; but we know that his duties as Professor, and 
especially as Dean of the Theological school of Cambridge, 
leave him less liberty than most clergymen have, and very 
possibly the circumstances were such that he cou/d not, with- 
out doing wrong, delay in his journey,—which was not, by 
the way, a journey of pleasure so much as of duty. Besides, 
my own respect, and I may say, affection, for that gentleman, 
are so great, and I know that herein you agree with me—that 
nothing would induce me wantonly to injure his feelings. | 
am very sorry therefore that he is aggrieved. Yet I cannot 
say that I altogether regret your remarks. Even if we are 
wrong in this particular instance of complaint, upon which 
point I know nothing, it is neither “unwise, nor unkind, nor 
unjust,” in us to speak plainly of the general indifference of 
“all eastern Unitarians,” in regard to the welfare of our small 
societies. I have been personally cognisant of many in- 
stances of the same, and was never acquainted with any 
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small society in our connexion who have not joined in our 
complaint. It isa erying evil among us. It is this which 
makes it so hard for us to build up societies—they are formed, 
do well for a time, and languish for want of sympathy—not 
such sympathy as can be easily expressed at a meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association—but living, active sympathy. 
They feel for us, I dare say, but we want them to feel with us. 
] know individuals who can speak eloquently about Unita- 
rianism, when in the midst of its advocates, who will not go 
to a Unitarian church, if they happen to be in a southern or 
western city, where their countenance to the cause would do 
some good. Whether this be from fear or worldliness, no 
matter what—it is shameful; and if I name no names, it is 
perhaps because I have too much fear of making enemies. | 
know also more than one small parish, within two or three 
days’ ride from Boston, which have been, in the time of their 
greatest need, entirely neglected, or given over to some young, 
inexperienced man, (like ourselves,) who is left from that 
time forth to manage as well as he can against every kind of 
discouragement. No wonder that the young man dies from 
over-work, and the young society languishes, the victim of 
repeated experiments. You mention Pittsburgh and Roches- 
ter as instances. I fear that Washington will be added to 
the number. God forbid that it should be so! We ought not 
to expect too much. And our circumstances may make us 
unreasonable in our demands. But we will exclaim, at the 
top of our voice, “Awake thou that sleepest and arise from 
the dead!” Now if your remarks are effectual in partly re- 
moving the apathy that we complain of, in God’s name, | 
say, let them stand! Donot expunge them! You and! owe 
too much to Professor Palfrey, and love him too much—for he 
has been to us a good teacher and a good friend—to use rash 
words in regard to him. I firmly believe, that a more con- 
scientious man than he, does not exist. But he does not need 
my testimony in his behalf, and I am sure that even if we 
have done him injustice, he will acknowledge that we are 
not without excuse. Yours, WwW. G. E. 





Art. 8.—SPIDERS AND THEIR MORAL. 


“Let him live,” said my cousin, “What! a nasty spider?” 
answered the maid. “Yes, let the spider be.” “Well,” said 
Dolly, “if all the spiders there be about the house is going to 
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live, there won't be no room for me, | guess:” and she laid by 
her broom with the air of a martyr to cleanliness. 

“It is not that I care for the creature,” and as he spoke my 
cousin turned to me,—*but I will rule in my own room. Let 
but that girl get fairly at work here, and | could not tell a bill 
of lading from an invoice,” and so saying, he lifted an old 
letter book to annihilate the poor spider, who stood by at the 
desk listening to the conversation with much interest. It was 
now my turn to interfere,—“Stay,” said I, “have you consid- 
ered that creature well, and learned all that he can teach?” 
My cousin opened his eyes as wide as Dolly had hers,— 

“Learned! Teach!” said he. 

| took him by the arm, and we went down into the garden 
together. In one crotch of the old peach-tree, just by the 
wall, sat a second cousin of the little eight-eyed fellow we 
had left up stairs, with her web spread on “the most geometric 
model, and a young and promising family of spiders and 

spideresses practising gymnastics in the fairy rigging; “Let 
us stop, and call on her. ladyship,” said I, and we “turned to 
the tree. At that moment, as it chanced, a wasp, whose 
home was close by, very inconsiderately, in taking a short 
cut, pounced into the midst of the family circle. What a 
terrible time they had of it, those little fellows, head over 
heels they went, jumping and swinging and racing—some 
into the face of the foe, and some into the citadel which lay 
ust beneath the web. But not so the mother; she had seen 
something of the world in her day, and knew that coolness 
was very essential in time of danger; with legs outstretched 
and head erect, she waited the first lull of the enemy’s wings, 
and then, quick as thought, whipped a strong thread about the 
end of his dangerous. flappers, and buried her envenomed. 
teeth in his neck: another terrible buzz, that loosed but did 
not break the cable she had cast over him; and then another 
fit of exhaustion, during which a second line was thrown 
over the assailant, drawn tight and well secured: a third 
str truggle and a third band, and the w asp was rendered power- 

; one by one, his legs were tied up, and his wings cased 

in ne and as the venom, which at safe moments had 
been liberally supplied, began to operate, and the efforts of 
the manacled wretch became more and more feeble; the 
countless descendants of this giant killer peeped cautiously 
out from their hiding places, at length, and scrambled over 
one another to have a look at the dead lion. 

“What coolness, what courage! How she fights for het 
young! but from instinct, not affection.” 
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“T think it is Reaumer,” said I, “that tells us he once saw a 
spider, with her bag of eggs upon her back, fall into an ant- 
lion’s trap; the little sand thief seized the bag; the mother 
struggled up the bank; three times did her footing fail, and 
three times did her foe drag her under the loose sand, but she 
was not a whit discouraged; at last the threads by which she 
held the bag gave way, but she would not abandon her 
treasure, and, turning, seized it with her mouth and resumed 
the struggle; in this position she was again several times 
drawn head foremost under ths sand, but would not leave 
her hold: finally, the ant-lion wrested the bag from her and 
carried it out of sight, but not out of remembrance, for she, with 
a constancy that would put some of our sentimental parents 
to the blush, still lingered round the place, seeking for her lost 
ones; refused all food, and at length died of a broken heart.” 

Though the man of business smiled a little at the idea of 
spider dying of grief, I could see that my story had turned his 
thoughts into the right channel. “I remember the story ot 
Bruce,” said he, “and understand what you meant by being 
taughtofaspider. Ihave already learned q lesson of courage, 
coolness, and devoted affection.” 

«And notice any thing of the race,” I answered, “as they 
sit day after day, waiting their food, and you may learn 
another lesson of them; without anxiety, doubt, or impatience, 
they follow the course that their maker has made instinctive, 
and in perfect faith wait the result. Nor is this because they 
are unable to feel doubt; for in pairing time, when every 
spider declares war against all of its own sex, they show 
doubt, suspicion, and cautiousness that might teach wisdom to 
many of the heedless children of Adam. Their faith is in- 
stinctive, to be sure, but as we may and should learn of those 
of our fellows, that never doubt the result of what God has 
told them to be right, so we may and should learn of this 
poor insect. We need to be reminded often of our duties, 
but, alas! we see pure examples among our fellows too seldom: 
why not then turn to the dumb but active world about us, to 
be reminded, not alone of God’s might and goodness, but also 
of our own weakness and wickedness? We study nature to 
some purpose when we examine the eye, the frame, the curious 
adaptation of every living thing; but if we stop here, we 
lose the better half of the lesson, for the same Being that 
gave it its strength and its limbs, gave it love, and courage, 
and patience, and faith. “Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” says 
the sacred book, and it is but wisdom for us to learn some 
truth from even the contemned and hated spider. s. u. P. 








_—— 
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Art. 9.—YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


Yettow Sprines, Onto, Jury, 1836. 


My Dear Friend and Brother: 


| wish you were here to enjoy the quiet, the coolness, the 
beauty of this delightful watering place. While I am ranging 
these free fields and forests, you are perchance treading the 
dust of the city. While I, on the borders of pleasant streams, 
am handling the fishing rod, you probably are driving the 
editorial quill in the prison house of your study. Amid all 
my pity for you, I feel something of the truth of Rochefou- 
cault’s oft quoted maxim, that in the misfortunes of our best 
friends there is something, that does not displease us. For 
comparing the happy freedom of this my play-day with your 
confinement, I cannot but feel a little happier by the contrast. 
So depraved is man and your humble servant. 

Considering the quiet beauty of the outward aspect of this 
place, one may be well surprised at the abundance of diversi- 
tied scenery which lies within it. Beneath those gently 
waving groves you may find the high and rugged rock, the 
vushing spring, the flowing stream, the leaping cascade—all’ 
these beauties, too, hidden, as it were, under the smooth forest 
plain, like so many bright and glorious thoughts beneath the 
placid brow of meditation. 

This region struck me at once as bearing more resemblance 
to New England scenery than any that has met my eye in 
the West. I have seen no other place in the West to remind 
me of the rocks and cliffs of New England. The western 
country generally lacks the romantic interest that rocks 
always give. The soil is too uniformly good—the land too 
uniformly level, to allow the romantic variety of eastern 
scenery. Yet we must not expect to have all excellencies 
united in any one region. If the western man sighs for 
mountains and rocks, let him turn his eye back to the granite 
hills and even granite corn-fields of New Hampshire, and 
of Massachusetts. He will turn with new gladness to the 
rich plains of the West. 

There are a few lions around this spot. The spot itself is 
a lion. It is the highest land in Ohio, although it seems a 
plain, and there is no perceptible ascent on the road from 
— it is yet 250 feet, I believe, above the level of the 
Uhio. 
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Pompey’s pillar is one of the curiosities of the place. This 
is a rocky column about 15 or 20 feet high, and swelling out 
at the top. It may be compared to a wine-glass, or to one 
of the old fashioned wine-glass-like pulpits, or Leseing. better, 
to a monstrous toad-stool. This freak of nature looks re- 
markably like a creation of art. It stands in the ravine by 
the borders of the stream, into which the springs flow. The 
waters of the spring are strongly tinctured with iron, and are 
said to possess some other medicinal qualities. The water is 
very pleasant to the taste, but does not seem to have any 
more medicinal eflect than common well water. But no 
matter. People do not visit springs for the water, although 
the water is the pretence. 

About a mile from the spring, is a beautiful spot called 
“Blue Hole,” or more sentimentally, “Cerulean Lake. A 
stream flows through it. It is supposed by many, that this 
is the opening of a subterranean lake, as all attempts to 
fathom it have proved unavailing. 

On the beautiful lawn behind the row of cottages attached 
to the hotel, are the remains of an Owenite settlement. Its 
particular history I do not know. I only know, that it is 
now deserted and in ruins. Such must be the fate of every 
institution, that sets itself in opposition to the great God- 
ordained laws of nature and society. In the weeds and flowers 
growing over the decaying walls, we may see an emblem of 
the reign of nature over the machinations of man against her 
laws. 

About three miles from the springs is the village of Clifton. 
We rode there to view the falls of the Little Miami, and 
were well paid for our trouble. The river runs for a long 
distance through a deep chasm in the solid rock. In the 
chasm, there is a fall of 15 or 20 feet. But alas! how the 
wicked inventions of man are spoiling the beauties of nature. 
Oh! these days of turnpikes, rail-roads, and saw-mills. Just 
in front of the fall, just where the spring is dashed upward, 
and where we should hope to see the setting sun painting the 
rising spray with rainbow tints, and to feel some realization 
of the meaning of Byron’s transcendant description of the 


Falls of Terni. 





“On the verge, 
From side to side beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 

Like hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
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By the distracted waters, bears serene 

its brilliant hues, with all their beams unshorn; 
Resembling, ’mid the tortures of the scene, 
Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 


There instead of the Iris, sat stretched from side to side a 
cotton mill! A legion of spinning jennies were whizzing and 
and yelling in delirious triumph on their usurped throne—the 
native and rightful seat of the Iris. But we must not quarrel 
with the utilitarianism of our day. 

There is much more good to be derived from a cotton mill, 
than a rainbow. Shirting and sheeting are more needful 
than rainbow and sentiment. May it not be that there is as 
much poetry too for a right imagination in the cotton mill as 
in the Iris. Would to Heaven that some gifted spirit would 
arise, who would carry imagination into the utilities of life, 
and make the realm of the useful, the realm also of the beau- 
tiful! Perhaps the hope is foolish; perhaps the task is beyond 
poetic power. But we still hope. Is there not beauty in all 
the works of God? Is there not beauty in all the operations 
of his laws, both of those laws that minister to the ornament, 
and of those that minister to the conveniences of life? All 
is fitness, all is beauty. Modern poetry has done wonders in 
beautifying the humble scenes of daily life and common feel- 
ing. May it not go a step farther, and carry the idea into 
the realm of the useful? Yet, for the life of me, I cannot see 
how it is, that the ideal muse can have much to do with rail- 
roads and the factory system. 

I fear, my friend, I have wearied you with prosing, and 
therefore will say “good-bye.” I must soon leave this cool 
and quiet cottage, and return to the city. A happy ride is 
before us; our horses—a pair of as noble animals as ever came 
from the Green mountains, across the Alleghany, are ready 
and impatient to start. I hope, in returning, we shall not 
see so much frolicking on the road, as in coming up. At one 
place a caravan was encamped, and the lads and lasses had so 
thronged in from the neighborhood, that we could neither get 
stabling for our horses, nor dinner for our lordly selves. At 
another place, where I attempted to sleep, two strolling play- 
ers were giving a concert and display of waltzing, much to 
the annoyance of the wearied traveller, who wished to refresh 
himself from the day’s fatigue, and rise in the morning before 
the sun. But these scenes are so much “life’—human life 


and nature. Good-bye to you. Hope to find your “Messen- 
ger” awaiting our return. Yours, 8. 0. 
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Arr. 10.—LETTER, 
To the Unitarian Clergy, on Preaching the Law and Gospel. 


Dear Breruren: 


One of the youngest among you ventures to address you on 
a subject of deepest interest to him, and greatest importance to 
all who are ambassadors of Christ. Our business is to beseech 
men, in Christ’s stead, to be reconciled to God, Our object 
is to bring men into habitual communion with God, by a vital 
union with Christ. Till this is done, we have done nothing. 
This is the only way we have to rescue men from the domin- 
ion of sin, and save a world lying in wickedness. We know 
that he who is living a life of repentance and prayer is safe— 
we know that he who is walking in his own strength is not 
safe, no matter how great his outward show of virtuous habit. 
Thus, I suppose, we all believe. We understand the scheme 
of salvation to be simply this—that the man who is brought 
to see his own weakness, and place all his dependence on the 
Almighty, is safe from sin, and no one else is so. But now 
the question is, how is this to be brought about? What is 
the true and easiest way of producing vital piety in the bosom 
of a worldly man? Must we preach only the Gospel to him, 
or only the Law, or both together? 1 wish fer information 
here, and if I now proceed to offer my own reflections on it, 
it is only with the hope that others will be led to think of it, 
and communicate their views by letter or otherwise, to the 
Messenger. 

There are some who say,“Preach only the gospel. We are 
not under the law, but under grace—Christ came not to con- 
demn, nor to judge the world, but to save it.” 

The argument of those who speak thus, seems to be this. 
Christ is a manifestation of the love and goodness of God— 
his message is only glad tidings. He proposes to save us by 
the principle of love which the sight of so great goodness in 
the Almighty kindles in our hearts. It is goodness which ex- 
cites love—threats do not excite it, punishment does not ex- 
cite it, the commanding of arduous duties does not excite it. 
But the mere contemplation of the goodness of God will excite 
aholy love for him, stronger than death, and which will make 
all duties easy. The Universalists appear to me very gen- 
erally to adopt this view. And many Unitarians, who are not 
Universalists in theory, do yet practically act upon it by 
dwelling chiefly on the goodness of God. 
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sut there are others who say—*“Not so. Christ came not 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil it. All are under its condem- 
nation, and the wrath of God abideth on them, and they must 
be told of this in order to flee to him as a Savior.” 

The argument of those who speak thus, seems to be this. 
You can never make a man love God by a mere exhibition of 
his mercy, because he cannot see this mercy until he sees his 
sin. Suppose a physician should go to a man who thought 
himself in good health, and say, “My friend, I will cure you 
of your terrible disease.” Would that man be grateful and 
thank him? I trow not. But let him first point out the 
symptoms of the horrible disorder which is secretly gaining 
on the springs of life, and when his face has become pale with 
terror at the inward corruption so suddenly revealed to him, 
let the good man say, “I have with great toil and study pre- 
pared a certain remedy for this very disorder, and if you will 
believe in me and try it, | can cure you.” Then his love and 
gratitude gushes forth. So it is with sinners. Tell them 
their sins are atoned for and forgiven—tell thera they will be 
sanctified and washed in redeeming blood—and they have no 
feeling of the benefit, they do not know they are sinners— 
they think they are already holy enough to enter heaven. 
They must see their pollution in the sight of God, and that 
they are hanging over the gulph of destruction before they 
feel the need of salvation. Such are the opinions of the class 
called Calvinists generally. And there are many Unitarians 
who seem virtually to adhere to this opinion; for though they do 
not preach hell-fire, they are always dwelling on responsi- 
bility, accountability, duty, and contend that no sin shall 
escape its just punishment. 

Now, dear brethren, is not there some truth and some error 
in both these views? Certainly, the main business of a Chris- 
tian preacher is to preach the gospel, to set forth Christ visibly 
as the Savior, and announce glad tidings of great joy. We 
have not come to the mount of Fire, but to Mount Zion, the 
city of the living God. It is true that a sight of God’s love 
is the great vital principle of Christian action, the germ of 
religious life. It is what first leads man to repentance. No 
sincere repentance has any other foundation. But then it is 
equally true that we see God’s love only by a moral vision. 
It is spiritually discerned. A moral preparation is needed to 
comprehend it, a moral experience alone enables us to realize 
it. It is always so—there is nothing peculiar or mysterious 
about this. Itis human nature. To talk of love to a selfish 
man, or of pardon to an impenitent man, is like talking of 
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color to a blind man. He has no organ by which to perceive 
it. Tell a bad man God will give him the joys of heaven, 
will that excite love or gratitude? By no means. He does 
not wish for heaven, if heaven is a spiritual place, and what- 
ever it be, he had rather stay on earth. The enjoyments of 
earth, low as they are, are the only ones he knows any thing 
about. The higher joys of disinterested goodness, love, hu- 
mility—he is utterly ignorant of, and has, of course, no desire 
for. 

The problem then seems to me only this. How shall a man 
be brought to see and realize the love of God in the Gospel of 
Christ?’ And I conceive it is by preaching the law to him, 
that this is effected. The law is our schoolmaster to bring us 
to Christ. But I do not understand by this, preaching future 
punishment, nor preaching the ten commandments—but the 
moral law of Christ—the law of love to Gud and man—the 
law of brotherly and neighborly love—the laws of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. do not see what right Christian 
preachers have to preach any other law than this. 

We have been accused of preaching moral essays—and 
nothing is more common than for one of another denomination, 
after visiting one of our churches and being asked an opinion 
on the sermon, to reply, “Oh! it was a very good moral dis- 
course.” Sometimes, to be sure, applying this pet phrase 
without discrimination—they call a discourse moral whose 
topics are God and Christ, Death and Immortality—and which 
refers but incidentally to present duties. All is mere morality 
in their eyes which does not treat of the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, total Depravity, or everlasting Punishment. I grant 
that these last themes are not always moral in their character, 
and ifa moral discourse is one in which they are never found, 
I sincerely trust my own will be always merely moral. But 
in truth, using the term in its real sense, as expressing present 
human duties—the duties of our earthly condition—I would 
not be ashamed of making them the burden of a large part 
of my preaching. How did Christ commence his preaching’ 
By a discourse from the mount, which, if first delivered now, 
ina Unitarian church, would certainly be called “mere moral. 
ity.” Human duties are its prominent theme. I therefore 
would attempt, in imitation of the Savior, to preach morality, 
or human duty—not an outward morality, but one of the 
heart—connecting it with the hope of good and the fear of 
evil, and showing it to be a reasonable service which God has 
a right to demand of us. 

And by such preaching, I should hope to prepare the way 
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for that spiritual union with God which is the life and soul of 
piety. Let us suppose, for example, that I find an individual 
not under the control of religious principle. Let us suppose 
that it is a young person, not yet fettered by any sinful habit, 
or bound to the car of the world. Speak to him of his duties; 
not in general; but of those particular duties, which he fails of 
performing well or which he does in a wrong spirit. Speak 
to him of his faults. He will probably admit at once, if you 
speak kindly, that he has faults and needs to improve. Be 
satisfied with this, and do not attempt to convince him that 
he is totally depraved. To be sure, he overrates his own 
power of correcting his faults—He does not see how deep 
their roots are in his character. But let him learn this by 
experience. Only let him set to work immediately, and by 
the use of specific means, to remove the evils, whatever they 
are, in his temper and conduct. Make him promise to watch 
himself and correct each failing. 

What will be the result? Inevitably that he will find his 
resolution insufficient to Produce the effect he expected. He 
will find himself slipping back upon his old ground. If he is 
is left to himself he can go no farther. He has resolved, he 
can make another resolution—he can go on forming them 
until he is tired of the work, and gives it up. Sooner or later 
it will come to this if he is left to himself. Now then he needs 
the Gospel, for the law has been found weak through the 
flesh. He needs encouragement based on other grounds than 
his own resolution. Speak to him therefore of the love of 
Christ—speak of the promises of God through him, advise him 
to read the Bible, and learn what those promises are—tell 
him to make his resolutions again, but to pray while he 
makes them—to make them in the presence of God, and 
leaning on the help of Christ. Now new hope awakens, and 
he can again go forward. The principle of love is brought 
in aid of the sense of duty. As long as this feeling lasts he 
will do well. But now he makes a new discovery—that he 
cannot read the Bible regularly, or pray always—or that he 
does it in a heartless and formal manner. The reason he 
will learn is, that he had lost the spirit of dependance, and 
was going on in self-reliance. Thus he sees in a more striking 
light how weak he is of himself. Now he will again despair, 
or find hope only in the revealed promise that Christ shall 
save to the uttermost all who come to God through him—that 
those who come to him, he will in no wise cast out. So en- 
couraged, he goes forward again, and thus step by step, 
reaches to the conviction that out of Christ he can do nothing— 
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that the only support of his virtue is to be found in a daily 
and hourly intercourse with God—that only by walking in 
the Spirit, can he be saved from yielding obedience to the 
lusts of the flesh. 

Here we see that the law is the school master to bring him 
to Christ, as the apostle declares. And thus I would explain 
that remarkable passage in the VI. chapter of John, where 
Christ says that no one can come to him except the Father 
draw him. That by the Father drawing him, is not meant 
the influence of the Spirit, appears plainly, from the fact that 
the Holy Ghost was not yet given. Christ therefore means 
to assure the Jews, that they could not come to him because 
they had not earnestly sought to perform the duties which the 
Father had imposed on them. For, says he, “every one who 
has heard and learned of the Father cometh unto me,” and 
“if any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” The tendency of every man striving 
to do his duty, is toward Christ. Such a man feels his need 
of help and strength, and sees the wath of Christian salvation. 
A selfish, worldly man cannot see or feel this. His tendency 
is from Christ. 

‘We therefore see very easily how it should happen that 
the biographies of eminently pious Christians should so often 
describe them as having commenced by earnest efforts at ful- 
filling their duties—efforts at first self-relying, and of course 
accompanied with painful relapses—how sometimes such re- 
lapses produced the stupor of despair through ignorance of 
the promises of the Gospel, and from want of faith in Christ. 
These biographies tell that when at last these Christians saw 
that Christ invited them to trust in him, and be confident ot 
salvation as long as they remained under his protection, « 
burden seemed to fall from their shoulders, care was taken 
from their hearts, and new strength was imparted. Thus the 
Law prepared the way for the Gospel—the Father drew them 
to the Son—-their own ineffective efforts and resolutions 
shewed them the need of help from above. But it is singular 
that these biographies frequently disregard this fact, and 
speak of all the efforts after goodness as time thrown away— 
as even sinful—that they should have come to Christ at first. 
And so they should, as far as they were able—but they could 
not have come to him until they had endeavored to perform 
their duties—it was the attempt to do their duty which showed 
them the need of a Savior. It is singular too, and seems a 
proof of the influence of words to tyrannize over things, that 
xo clear sighted a man as Mr. Abbott should have made a 
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similar mistake in his last work—“The way to do good,” 
in the first chapter he tells the story of Alonzo and paints 
with beautiful truth and distinctness the inefficacy of selt-rely- 
ing eflorts after virtue, and the practical influence of faith in 
Christ. But it is strange that he should not have perceived 
and stated that by his own way of telling the story, Alonzo’s 
efforts to do right were a necessary preparation for that faith. 
ifhe had not tried to become good by himself, he would never 
have learned his need of aSavior, Andis it not the case with 
all who are practical infidels, and make light of Christian 
salvation, that engaged in their farms and merchandize, they 
have never sought to do their duties earnestly, and feel not 
their imperfection and sin? They have a kind of feeling that 
they are not quite as good as they ought to be, but they do 
not realize at all that they are servants of sin. They are 
‘ike Thalaba, fastened by the silken web of the fair sorceress— 
it is not till they attempt to break away, that they find what 
x despotic power there is even in those sins which seem like 
mere cob-webs. 

Now, dear brethren, if this view be correct, it seems 
to me our business is a very simple one. As we look around 
our church from the pulpit, what sort of people compose our 
congregation? Perhaps a tenth part of them have within 
them a principle of religious obedience, and are living a life 
of faith and prayer. Perhaps another tenth are so worldly, 
or so hardened by some evil habit, as to be se¢ against religion, 
and incapable at present of being operated upon by exhorta- 
‘ion and intreaty. The other four-fifths, on the whole, desire 
to do right, to obey God, and be saved from sin. But this is 
a mere WIsH; not a wil, not an effort, not a determination nor 
a resolve. It is not a living, working, active principle—not 
the ruling purpose of life. Though sincere, it is not thorough; 
though genuine as far as it goes, it is weak through the mighty 
influences of the world, of temptation, of habits of temper and 
disposition, which press like the current of a never ceasing 
stream upon the poor child of mortality. But this desire is 
what we have to act upon, and our object is to change it 
into a steady purpose, How shall this be done? 

Preach THE Law. In a plain and strong light, but with- 
out exaggeration, lay before the conscience the moral requisi- 
tions of God. Shew their justice, their reasonableness, their 
excellence—that they are for the good of the whole world— 
that universal happiness and peace would result from obedi- 
ence tothem. It requires no great talent to do this—it re- 
quires only fidelity. What human being can deny that it is 
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his duty to love God with all his heart and his neighbor as 
himselt. Let a whole effort be to make duty plain and 
convincing. Deal not in abstractions and high flown general- 
ities, but point out the daily duties of the men, women and 
children sitting before you. This will reach the conscience. 
A picture of hell-fire does not reach the conscience. To tell 
me I shall be burned for ever and ever, does not convince me 
of sin. But without doing this, you should be careful to show, 
that sin is essentially misery now and eternally. 

When you have got thus far in your sermon what will be 
the effect? The impression on the minds of a part will be 
more or less definite, that they are not now doing as they 
ought—that they ought to improve, and they are willing to 
try to improve if they knew what to do. But as this cannot 
well be told them in public, you ought to see them in private 
and point out to them particular duties which they should 
perform. They will not perhaps come running like the young 
ruler, with the enquiry—*What shall I do to be saved?” 
But if you take pains to get at theirereal feelings, you will 
find an anxiety to know what they ought to do to become 
better. It is your business to point out to them these duties. 

But there is another class in your church, on whom your 
preaching of the /aw has not produced altogether the same 
efiect. ‘These are they who have before heard these same 
duties explained to them, who have already determined to 
perform them, and have endeavored to do so. But in vain, 
for they find in themselves little sensible improvement. Their 
resolutions have all been broken—their faults remain uncor- 
rected, as before. At your new exposition of duty, sin re- 
vives within them. They feel troubled by finding themselves 
still under the dominion of sin, but what to do, they cannot 
tell. They may resolve to do better, but they did that before 
without growing better. What will you do to help these? 

Preacu Tur Gospet. Preach faith in the son of God as 
the foundation of hope. Set before them visibly Curist— 
living, laboring, dying, raised—and all to bless sinners. Show 
them that it is not by their own strength, not in their own 
power, nor through their own goodness, that they are to be 
redeemed, sanctified, and saved. Show them that God knows 
the depth of their disease, and has sent them a physician. 
Their business is, to put themselves under his care, and leave 
the result with God. As for their past sins, they shall be 
remembered no more against them. As for the future, let 
them not fear; for as long as they remain united with Christ, 
they are in no danger. When they leave him, there is 
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danger. But while through him they have daily and confi- 
dent access to the throne of God, the divine Spirit will be 
breathed into their hearts in sufficient power to nourish and 
sustain them. 

It is evident to any one who understands human nature, 
that if they really believe this to be true, a load will be taken 
from their minds, and that when their anxiety is thus relieved, 
they will be able to make efficient resolutions of improvement. 
What unnerves man like anxiety? what strengthens him like 
hope? By faith are they saved from the weakening influences 
of doubt, anxiety, remorse, despair. By faith are they 
strengthened to go forward once more to the work of duty. 

It appears to me, that a discourse like this, containing the 
Law and the Gospel, would contain something for every one 
in the congregation. 1 have granted that there might be a 
small class who were so sunk in worldliness or sin, as to be 
insensible to the truth. ButI do not really believe that there 
are many who could not be brought to admit, that in some 
one point they ought to.change their conduct. Out of that 
small admission the whole river of penitence and faith might 
flow. 

I have been endeavoring to make plain to myself, dear 
brethren, an idea which seems to me important and practical. 
It might be developed into a volume with great ease. I 
wish to make it my single object to bring men to God, and 
this appears to me the true way. Not that my object is thus 
single. In sadness and contrition I must confess that I often 
preach myself—that my object in preaching is sometimes to 
make a fine discourse, sometimes to make a profound disquisi- 
tion, sometimes to draw many people to the building, some- 
times to make my hearers Unitarians in opinion, sometimes to 
deliver a satire against bigots, hypocrites and formalists. But 
1 am convinced that we have no right to allow such purposes 
to contaminate and corrupt the services of the sanctuary. 
May it be our effort and our prayer that our eye may be 
single, and our whole body full of light. 


to} 
A Unrrarian PReEAcHER. 
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Arr. 11.—THE ASSASSINS. 


{From the French.]} 


BY WILKINS TANNEHILL. 


To those who are conversant with the history of the times, 
it is known that during the crusades, a singular people, known 
by the name of Assassins, inhabited the mountains of Syria. 
The history of this people is but little known, but they were 
celebrated at the period alluded to, not for their virtues, but 
for their mad career of murder. In their religious belief, at 
jeast in the outward practices of religion, they professed to be 
Mahometans, and constituted one of the numerous sects, into 
which the followers of Mahomet were divided soon after the 
death of their prophet and law-giver. 

The death of Mahomet was the signal of discord and division 
amongst those who had embraced his doctrines and followed 
his victorious standard, and they were soon separated into 
two great divisions, and subsequently into numerous sects, 
who hated each other as cordially as any of the rival sects 
of the present day. One of these divisions, which embraced 
no inconsiderable number. of the faithful, acknowledged as a 
leader, Ismael, disciple of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet. 
From these divisions arose the sect of the Assassins, whose 
founder was Hassan-Ben-Saba, a descendant of Saba, son of 
Ali, by Fatima, and consequently a descendant of the prophet 
himself. 

Hassan, like all his tribe, was a warrior. After a number 
of warlike expeditions, he made himself master of Alamut, 
a strong fortress situated in Ancient Parthia, where he 
established the seat of his power. This event occurred about 
the 483d year of the Hegira, or 1090 years after Christ. 
From the situation of Alamut, on a high mountain, Hassan 
was called the “Old man of the mountain,” by which title his 
successors were also known in the history of the times. 

To perpetuate his authority, and give greater stability to 
his power, Hassan founded an order which became formidable 
throughout the East, from the absolute devotion of its mem- 
bers to the commands of their chief, from their numerous 
assassinations, and the secresy with which their designs were 
executed. This order, although not properly an order of 
knighthood, bore some resemblance in its constitutions and 
regulations to the celebrated orders of knights templars, and 
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knights of St. John of Jerusalem, which bore so conspicuous 
a part in the romantic expeditions called the crusades, and 
which founded the chivalry of Europe upon the shores of the 
East. The members of the order were at first called Has- 
chischim, from their immoderate use of henbane, called in 
Arabic, haschischah; this name was afterwards corrupted by 
Europeans into that of Assassins—a name which aptly desig- 
nated their extraordinary profession and singular course of life. 

The fundamental dogma of the order inculcated, that to the 
initiated every thing was permitted, and that murder itself 
was nocrime. The moral doctrines of the Koran, although 
professed, were secretly disregarded. Their creed granted 
perfect license to all who were admitted into the secret 
mysteries of this fraternity of murderers. There were cer- 
tain doctrines, however, that Hassan was careful should only 
be communicated to a few, upon whose fidelity he could rely. 

The order &t first consisted only of the grand master, 
prince, or chief, and the masters and companions, to which 
was afterwards added a third class, called devotees, who were 
not admitted into the higher mysteries, but who were bound 
under the most severe penalties, to obey implicitly the 
orders of their chief. Instructed in the doctrine that murder 
was not a crime, but a virtue, when committed against the 
enemies of the order, they were constantly armed with poig- 
nards, ready to be used in the service, or at the command of 
the grand master. They were his body guards, the executors 
of his orders, the sanguinary instruments of his ambition or 
his vengeance, whom “no compunctious visitings of con- 
science,” ever restrained, and whose hearts were never 
softened by the emotions of pity. Their perseverance was as 
remarkable as their vengeance was certain; they entered the 
service, and insinuated themselves into the confidence of their 
intended victims, and they would even dissemble for years, 
concealing with consummate art their horrible purpose, until 
a fit opportunity presented itself for fulfilling the injunctions 
of their chief. In the execution of his orders, they braved 
every danger: they were not turned aside from their purposes 
by the certainty of a sudden or violent death, confident in the 
belief, that if they lost their lives in the service of their 
chief, the gates of paradise would be thrown open to them, 
and they would be admitted to participate in the enjoyments 
of the blessed. With followers thus devoted to his will, the 
prince of the Assassins wielded a power which was most 
severely felt throughout the East; and as the number of his 
partizans daily increased, it was scarcely possible that any 
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one who contemned his power, or stood in the way of his 
ambition, could escape his vengeance. Princes and nobles, 
although surrounded by their vassals and dependants, and 
men in the common ranks of life were alike the victims of 
the dagger, or the poison of the devotees. 

The grand master was called Sidna, (our Lord,) and 
although he exercised extensive powers, he was not a prince 
or king, in the sense we attach to these titles of power and 
dignity. He called himself sheik, a title borne by the chiefs 
of the Arabian tribes, and of the religious orders of Sofis 
and dervishes. His authority was rather that of the chief of 
a fraternity. The dignity of grand master was not hereditary 
in the original institution of the order, but it became so on 
the death of the successor of Hassan, the founder, who on his 
death-bed designated his son Mohammed as his successor, 
The dignity of grand master remained in the family of Hassan 
until the final subjugation of the Assassins, and subversion of 
the order by the Tartars. 

Admittance into the order was attended by certain ceremo- 
nies, intended to strike the senses; and impress the novice 
with the force of the obligations by which he was about to 
bind himself. He who was considered worthy of admission, was 
introduced into the presence of the grand master, and ate 
with him at the same table. After being intoxicated with 
the juice or an infusion of herhs.e, he was transported into 
one of those delightful gardens which poetry and romance 
have pictured in the East, where verdant lawns, murmuring 
streams, beautiful groves, and bowers of roses and vines, 
filling the air with the perfumes of Arabia, captivated the 
senses. Black-eyed virgins, beautiful as the houris who peo- 
ple the paradise of Mahomet, served the novice with wine, 
and lent their aid to the fascinations of the scene. The sound 
of enchanting music mingled with the melodious songs of a 
thousand birds, filled him with extacy, and all his senses 
were lost in wonder and delight. After enjoying for a time 
this scene of sensual pleasure, he was again stupified with 
opium, and on recovering, found himself near his superior, 
who persuaded him that corporealiy he had not left him, but 
in spirit he had been transported to paradise, and had thus 
enjoyed a foreiaste of the happ'ness that awaited those who 
were iaithful to the order and im; .citly obeyed the commands 
of their chief. He was then clothed in white garments the 
distinctive mark of the order, and henceforth became a 
devotee, bound to implicit obedience under all circumstances, 
and in all places, 
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The followihg facts present terrible examples of the blind 
submission of the Assassins to their superiors. The Count 
of Champagne, during his travels in Armenia, passing > 
the territory of these murderers by profession, was invited by 
the grand master of the order to visit his principal fortress. 
The count accepted the invitation, and the grand master met 
and received him with great honors. e visited several 
castles and fortresses, and was at length conducted to a castle 
having two elevated towers. On each were stationed two 
guards, clothed in the distinctive habit of the order, and who 
had consequently been initiated into all its mysteries, and who 
were bound by its rigid rules. The grand master having ex- 
tolled their fidelity, told the count that these men would obey 
him better than Christians obeyed their princes, and at the 
same time making a signal, the guards threw themselves from 
the towers and fell dead at their feet. “If you desire it,” said 
the grand master, “all my whites will throw themselves from 
the battlements in the same manner.” The count expressed 
himself entirely satisfied with the proof of devotion and fidelity 
he had already witnessed, and acknowledged that he could not 
exact such obedience from his servants. Having remained 
some time in the castle of the chief, the count, at his departure, 
was loaded with presents, and the grand master remarked, 
that with such faithful servants he defied the enemies of the 
order. 

In exhibiting this striking and horrible example of submis- 
sion, the grand master showed, that he closely followed in his 
discipline the founder of the order, who had given to the am- 
bassadors of Malekshah, a similar proof of the devotion of his 
faithful partizans. leleddea Malek-shah, sultan of the Seljuks, 
having sent an ambassador to demand of the son of Saba 
homage and obedience, the latter caused a number of the 
initiated to be introduced to the audience chambers. Making 
a sign to one of them, he said, “kill thyself,’ and he immedi- 
ately stabbed himself to the heart; to another he said, “Throw 
thyself from the rampart,” and in a few moments, after his 
mutilated body was taken from the fosse. The grand master 
then turned to the ambassador, who trembled with fear, and 
said, “Sixty thousand subjects thus obey my will. Go! this 
is my reply to the demand of thy master.” The ambassador 
departed convinced that the power of his master was not 
sufficient to reduce to obedience a prince thus surrounded 
and protected. But the day of their subjection came. The 
celebrated order was finally destroyed by the Tartars under 
Mangu Khan, the third in succession from Genghis Khan, who 
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took the fortress of Alamut, and drove thence the grand 
master. For some years after the reduction of Alamut, the 
Assassins maintained themselves with their slaves, in the 
mountains of Syria, and some of them are still to be found in 
Persia and Syria, where they are considered as forming one 
of the numerous sects of Islamism. 








Art. 12.—SERMONS IN STONES; 


WRITTEN NEAR SWALLOW’S CAVE, NAHANT—AUGUST, 18m. 


I. 


The rocks which to the waves oppose 
A stubborn front, are rent and torn; 

While the green billow smoothly flows 
Over the gentle slope, unworn. 


II. 


This raging sea, and dark-browed stone, »* 
Mirrors that scene of mental ill, 

When passionate desires are thrown, 
Against stern pride, and selfish will. 


TIL. 


Then, sister, from this conflict learn, 
(A needful lesson for a bride;) 
Sull to each dashing wave to turn, 
The slopmg front, and smoothest side. 


IV. 


The wave rolls back—the rock remains 
Unmoved amid the tumult wild; 
That doubtful problem this explains, 
A purpose firm, a manner mild. J. F.C. 
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Arr. 13.—MONTHLY RECORD, AUGUST, 1836. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The following account of proceedings in this enterprising 
and active place will show that our friends there are taking 
up the work in earnest. We have for a long time been 
looking atChicago as the point where active measures must soon 
be taken in behalf of liberal and rational views of Christianity. 
The time it seems has now come to act, and the first blow 
struck. The corner stone is Jaid in Illinois of that faith which 
the age demands. Under that or some other name, .Unita- 
rianism must become in the next fifty years, the prevailing 
faith of the West. Calvinism is worn out—its mission is 
nearly fulfilled. li has done a good work, but its work is 
over. When we become men, we put away childish things, 
and the man in understanding cannot receive the numberless 
contradictions and inconsistencies which are woven into the 
texture of that venerable faith. “The bed is shorter than that 
aman can stretch himself, and the covering narrower than 
that he can wrap himself in it.” Neither will new ideas put 
into the old PF) osbyterian forms, as Ur. Beecher and the “New 
School” propose, »nswer. The new wine will burst the old 
bottles. A news. “it demands a new form, and the religious 
spirit of the coming ,eneration needs something more than the 
Assembly’s catechism can supply. Therefore, we say to our 
Chicage ‘riends—“Go forward”—the Lord is with you—the 
spirit of the age is with you—the wants of the human. heart 
are with you. Go forward boldly, in humility and faith, and 
you will say a word, the echoes of which will not have 
ceased ringing in the rich forests and on the fair prairies of 
your beautiful State, when the tomb-stone has crumbled from 
your graves.” 


“At a meeting of the citizens of Chicago, friendly to Unitarian Christianity, 
convened on the evening of the 29th June, A. D. 1836, for the purpose of organ- 
izing and incorporating, pursuant to the statute, ‘The first Unitarian Society of 
Chicago,’ on motion of Mr. Henry Moore, J. C. Goodhue, was called to the 
chair, and on motion of Mr. J. N. Balestier, Henry Moore, Esq. was appointed 
Secretary. 

The chairman having briefly stated the objects of the meeting, Mr. J. N- 
Balestier offered the following preamble and resolution:— 

Whereas it is the birthright and privilege of every American citizen to worship 
God according to the dictates of his conscience, as well as the sacred duty of 
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every freeman and Christian fearlessly to assert his religious principles: And 
whereas we, the persons here assembled, setting aside all human creeds as fallible, 
take the Bible only for our guide; and whereas the doctrine of the Unity and 
indivisibility of God (among other things) appears to us to be founded in scripture 
and in reason; therefore, resolved that it is expedient to organize a religious 
society in this place to be called ‘The First Unitarian Society of Chicago.’ 

Which resolution was seconded by Mr. H. Moore, and unanimously adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. Balistier, it was 

Resolved. That three persons be appointed by ballot Trustees of this Society. 
Whereupon Messrs. J. C. Goodhue, Henry Moore, and Horatio G. Loomis were 
duly elected Trustees for the ensuing year. Mr. S. F. Gale was then unani- 
mously elected Treasurer. 

On motion, Resolved, that the Trustees be authorised and instructed to pur- 
chase, at the present sale of Canal lots, a lot of ground for the erection of a 
Church thereon, and that this meeting now proceed to collect funds by subscrip- 
tion, sufficient to meet the first payment of one-fourth of the purchase money. 

Whereupon the sum of Eight Hundred Dollars being the requisite amount, 
was immediately subscribed and paid over to the Treasurer. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet on Friday eveniug—when, having assem- 
bled, R. K. Richards, Esq. was called to the chair, and H. Moore, Esq. appointed 
Secretary. 

Dr. Goodhue stated that one object of the meeting was to aseertain what amount 
of funds could be raised to support a clergyman, in part, for six months, and 
offered a resolution that a subscription for that purpose be now opened—which 
resolution was adopted. 

The meeting then balloted for a Corresponding Secretary—and Mr. Henry 
Moore was chosen. Mr. J. N. Balestier was then elected Recording Secretary. 

The subscription having proceeded, it was resolved, that the Corresponding 
Secretary be authorised to state to the Secrecary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, that the sum of $600 will be contributed by this Society fur the purpose 
of defraying the salary of a clergyman for six months. 

Some further business was transacted, and the meeting then adjourned. 


LOUISVILLE. 


It is always painful, though sometimes necessary, to speak 
of narrow and intolerant conduct on the part of those toward 
whom we desire to cherish only feelings of sympathy and 
rsspect. Such was our duty last month. But now we have 
the pleasanter task of narrating labors in which sectarian 
feelings were merged in interest felt for a common good. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We attended a very interesting examination of the schools 
of this city, at which prizes were awarded to the best scholars 
in each department. These prizes consisted of books to the 
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amount of $150, voted by the city council for that purpose. 
The city of Louisville has not been niggardly in its appro- 
priations for these schools, There are at present seven 
schools—four for boys and three for girls. They are con- 
ducted on the monitorial system. Each school contains about 
140 children, affording the benefits of free instruction to 
more than a thousand children. 


EDUCATION CONVENTION. 


A series of meetings of teachers and friends of education 
has taken place during the past month, with the purpose of 
making arrangements for calling a general convention at this 
city, in November next. The specific object of this conven- 
tion is to consider the subject of Legislation with respect to 
Education, especially to memorialize the Legislatures of the 
different States as to the best mode of devoting a portion of 
the surplus revenue distributed among the States, to the 
cause of popular education. A committee is now engaged in 
making preparation for this Convention, and our next number 
will probably lay the plan more fully before our readers. 
This committee consists of the following gentlemen—B. 0. 
Peers, W. L. Breckenridge, H. A. Griswold, Mann Butler 
and J. F. Clarke. 


COLONIZATION MEETINGS. 


Much interest has also been taken in the cause of African 
colonization, during Mr. R. R. Gurley’s stay in this city. 
Three public meetings were held, and the last was a very 
crowded one. We trust also that there will be a handsome 
subscription taken up by the committees appointed for the 
different wards of the city. Eight gentlemen had contributed 
$50 each, when we last saw the subscription book. It ap- 
peared at these meetings that a strong interest was taken in 
the society by the friends of gradual emancipation, who con- 
stitute a large majority of the citizens of Kentucky. Slavery, 
as a system, has no friends in our State, or very few. 


CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS. 


These two cities have been disgraced during the last month 
by riots, both having relation to the subject of abolition. 
Presses and buildings were destroyed in both cases, though 
fortunately no lives were injured. We have fallen upon evil 
times. Mobs take the law into their hands, and no one opposes 
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them. They call themselves the people, and judges on the 
bench read grave justifications of the principle that they are 
the people and above the law. 

A friend writing from Meadville, says—*I wish you would 
stir up some good man to write an article for the Messenger, 
on the moral aspects and tendencies of the times—tendencies 
to proceed on principles of temporary expediency, and espe- 
cially to throw from its pedestal the majesty of law, combined 
with a spirit of interest and worldliness; which last I have no 
doubt is the source of much of the atheism and social madness 
which prevail. With how much force might one use the 
text{from Tacitus—“Is habitus animorum fuit ut pessimum 
facinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur.” 


MOBILE, ALA. 


We have not heard how our friends in Mobile are coming 
on with their church. Will some one of them write to the 
editor of the Messenger and tell us what they are doing, 
thinking, and feeling. It would be very interesting to our 
readers to find letters in our monthly Record from all the 
principal places in the West and South, giving intelligence 
with respect to their religious doings and other matters of 
value. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 


The following interesting notice of the dedication of an 
Unitarian church in this place we copy from the Christian 
Register: 


Mr. Epiror,—I have lately attended at the solemn Dedication to God, for the 
purposes of public worship, of the First Unitarion Church in Newport. ‘The order 
of exercises was as follows. Introductory Prayer by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence. 
Reading of Scripture by Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Fall River. Dedication Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Boston. Dedication Sermon by Rev. Dr Channing, from 
John iv. 23, 24. Concluding Prayer by Rev. Mr. Farley, of Providence. 

Of Dr. Channing’s Sermon I would give you a particular account; but, as it will 
probably soon be published, it will be sufficient to advert to some portions of it, 
and speak generally of its effect. His thoughts were embraced under three 
divisions. 1. Worship in general. 2. The peculiar worship to be offered in this 
place. 3. Personal and local allusions. Under the first division he spoke of the 
Foundation for worship which History bears testimony is laid in the human soul. 
Under the second, he spoke of the Unity of our object of worship,—and devek 
with great beauty and force the idea of God as a paternal Divinity, and of the true 
spiritual worship that should be offered to Him. 

Of the third general topic, personal and local allusions, I will give a more ex- 
tended account. ‘This was by far the most eloquent and moving portion of the 
Discourse. The Preacher was speaking in the place of his nativity,—and in the 
very building to which his infant feet were led,—the building in which he had seen 
the stern theology of Calvin fastened on men's hearts and consciences,—and in 
which doubtless his young spirit felt the birth of many a thought which afterwards 
grew up to strength and glory, and formed resolutions which his strong expositions 
of a better doctrine have in no wise disappointed. 
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The experience of long gone years seemed to have flowed back into his soul 
with all its fulness, and energy, and life. The causes that had wrought most pow- 
erfully in moulding his youthful soul, came and stood once more in bright revelation 
before him. With strongly rising, yet ever strongly subdued emotion he went 
on to describe them. He spoke of the old Library, in which he had spent days, 
and sometimes weeks, uninterrupted by a single visitor. How does the majesty 
of this inward spiritual action surpass that of all outward action! ‘The motion of 
cars and ships, the rushing of the storm, the marching of great armies, how far 
do they fall below in the comparison! 

He spoke also of the near Island-beach as an important instrument in his educa- 
tion. In language, which only the deepest emotion could have chosen, and 
none could hear without feeling their own hearts moved and melted, he told of the 
prayer and praise which in childhood’s years he mingled with the roar and foain 
of the ocean. The dash of the waves woke his devotions and the winds wafted 
them to Heaven. 

The Preacher passed from personal to local allusions. He remarked that the 
spirit of religious liberty had never been wanting to the Island. He spoke of 
Calender, a Baptist clergyman, who, a century ago, preached a sermon still 
extant, which breathed inspirations of spiritual freedom that might, even now, 
still more excite the free man in Christ, and terribly rebuke the willing slave. Of 
Dr. Styles, also, once settled over the Second Congregational Church in Newport, 
and afterwards President of Yale College, and one of whose descendants is Dr. 
Channing's present colleague in the ministry, he spoke with the highest reverence 
and warmest love. 

Again, he mentioned Dr. Hopkins, (formerly Preacher in the very Church now 
repaired and re-consecrated,) as having, in important respects a free mind, and 
thought that Hopkinsianism might be considered an effort of Reason to reconcile 
Calvinism with its own essential Truths. In the course of his remarks upon Dr. 
Hopkins, he gave an anecdote of singularly beautiful interest. Dr. Channing 
himself, then a young man, had preached for him,—and when the services were 
over, the old man turned to him with a smiling animated countenance, and said to 
him—*Theology is imperfect. I hope you will live to carry it on towards its 
perfection.’ ‘The Preacher remarked, that though strength had not been given 
for the accomplishment of such a hope, yet it could not bit kindle fervent desires. 
But who, besides the Preacher himself, will fail to consider this hope as a wonder- 
fully uttered and most wonderfully fulfilled prediction! 

In conclusion, the great general topic of the Discourse was reverted to. We 
were earnestly called to the true spiritual worship of the Father. There is a 
voice our nearest neighbor cannot hear, which yet pierces the skies. Our nearest 
relatives are unknown to us, are strangers and foreigners compared with God. 
God is very deep in our souls, so deep that we cannot distinctly recognize Him 
through our present imperfect consciousness. 

The whole effect of the discourse was to stir the very depths of the spirit, to 
stir them as the depths of the ocean are stirred when no surface ripple tells the 
inner movement. ‘The soul wanted to be alone. To talk, or even to sing was 4 
trouble to it. The Holy Spirit was in it, and it was indisposed to suffer the 
approach of any inferior agent. 

On the evening of the same day a discourse was delivered in the newly conse- 
crated ‘Temple by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence. The Text was, ‘Jesus Christ 
humself being the chief corner-stone.’’ The sermon was peculiarly appropriate as 
a supplement to that of the morning. And the Text had a special aptness, on 
account of the corner-stone of the building, laid in 1429, having on it this inscrip- 
tion: ‘For Christ and Peace.’ Mr. Hall set forth in great distinctness and with 
great force the sense in which Christ is the corner-stone, and the way in which 
we build on him,—and closed with a fervent exhortation, drawn from the words— 
‘For Christ and Peace.’ 











